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FCEDITORIAL 3S 


It is a good thing to keep one’s tem- 
per in control. It is a sad thing to 
have no temper to keep in control. 
Some men are disturbed because they are disturbed. 
They regret their temptation to get angry ; whereas 
they would be worth a great deal less in the world if 
they couldn’t get angry. Unless they were tempt- 
able, they would be neither admirable nor efficient. 
Thank God if you have a quick, strong temper; and 
pray God to enable you to keep it in due check, and 
to use it wisely. 








Controlled Temper 
Better than no 
Temper 


2. 


Character Shown Preferences are the sign manual of 
in Preference character. Does a man prefer the 
pure, the just, the true, although he sometimes slips 
in thought or in speech ? Does he prefer the upright, 
does he strive ever toward ascent? Or does he de- 
liberately and enjovably stoop to that @hich is mean, 


low, vicious? When he falls, dues bi ps to lie 





In speakin’ ob de jus’, 
Dat he do fall sebben times a day: 
Now, how’s de sinner wuss?’ 
“** Well, chile, de slip may come to all; 
But den de diffe’nce foller,— 
For, ef you watch him when he fall; 
De jus’ man do not waller,’” 


SW 


Childhood’s Spirit It isa poor faith in God that leaves 
the Standard = GJod out of the count of our friends. 
The least exhibition of a child’s faith in God is not 
unworthy of attention, since our Lord appoints this 
faith as the standard to be aimed at in the Chris- 
tian life. “I have eight friends who are sorry I 
am sick,” said a little boy after an interval of 
thoughtful silence, as he rested on his pillow from the 
fever and headache of the day. “ Yes,” assented his 
nurse, beginning to enumerate the members of the 
family. “ Papa, and mama, and brother —”. “ And 
surely God,” interrupted the child in peaceful, rev- 
erent accents, unwilling longer to delay the name his 
faith placed first of all. The little heart had been 
comforted as it confided in the divine love and sym- 
pathy, and the lips could not withhold their testimony. 
If older believers as fully relied on that assurance of 
the Saviour’s fellowship in their suffering, “In all 
their affliction he was afflicted,” many a worn invalid 
in the land would be lifted above the exhausted 
atmosphere of self, calmed by the thought of God, 
soothed as by Jesus’ presence at the bedside. The 
mature disciple may well seek the revelation our Lord 
so fervently gave thanks for as made to babes. 


a 


Nothing ought to be more obvious 
to proud man than his own self- 
He may deem himself quite self-suffi- 
cient, but under the very best of circumstances he 
cannot stand erect without being propped up from 
many sides, nor can he walk without canes and 
crutches. It is often said that the human infant is 
vastly more dependent than the young of the lower 
animals. This is true, but adult man is also more 
dependent than the animals. How many safeguards 
are needed to protect us from physical injury! Not 
less do we need such safeguards to keep us from going 
astray morally. 
in solitude. 


The One Helper 


inefficiency. 


The worst of crimes are committed 
We are largely indebted to the restrain- 
ing influence of the gaze of our neighbors. We should 
be ashamed—be it said to our credit—to speak out 
before the world many evil thoughts which we daie 
to think. Church-membership is itself a powerful 
aid to weak Christians,—and all are in some degree 
weak. But in this latter day even Christians seem 
to need the restraint within the restraint, the help 
within the help,—the society, the guild, the badge, 
the pledge. Are we not very half-hearted in our 


, 


confession 7 


limited ” 


Is not our consecration very thin and 
A good thing it is that we can have so 


Value of Devotional Reading 


Chee reading ought to be a means of grace. We 

should never read any book which will not 
leave in mind and heart some helpful, strengthening, 
or uplifting thought. This is not saying that we 
should never read any but distinctively religious 
bgoks. History, if rightly 
read, inspires adoring feeling. Books of science help 
us to think over again God’s thoughts, and thus 
stimulate reverence. 


All truth is enriching. 


Poetry, if true and pure, is 
wondrously elevating, even though it may not treat 
of spiritual themes. Good fiction may teach us noble 
lessons in conduct, sketch for us the loftiest things in 
character, and inspire in us whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely. Even humor has its place as a means of 
grace. There are times when what a good man needs 
above all things is a hearty laugh. The man who 
writes truly witty things has a mission. Thus there 
is no good book of any order which may not have its 
place in helping us to grow in grace. 

Yet there is a special class of books which may 
fitly be used as devotional helps. When we speak of 
devotions we usually refer to the “silent times” 
which every earnest Christian must get into his days, 
even the busiest of his days. Much is said of the 
necessity of secret prayer. Perhaps not enough is 
said of the necessity of devotional reading as part of 
the exercise of devotion. It is not enough to speak 
to God to tell him of our wants, our dangers, our 
sins, our troubles, and to plead with him for help, for 
favor, for comfort. We must also let God talk to us. 
We must feed our souls. No exercise is complete 
without the reading of some sentence or sentences 
which will start in the mind uplifting thoughts, give 
us a suggestion of a new lésson to be learned, show us 
a glimpse of spiritual beauty to be reached after, or 
speak to us a word that we may rest on in our weak- 
ness or take as rod and staff in the valley. 

Of course, the Bible is always to be the first book 
in such exercises. It is never to be left out. A 
“silent time” with prayer, and yet without a verse or 
more of the simple word of God, lacks an essential 
element. We must hear God speak to us while we 
speak to him. Perhaps the best of all devotional 
exercises is illustrated in the oft-told incident of 
Bengel. He was known to be much in prayer, to 
spend long seasons of time in his private devotions. 
Some one was curious to know something of the way 
he prayed, and hid himself in the good man’s study 
one evening, to watch him at his secret devotions. 
Bengel sat long at his table with his New Testament 
open before him. He read on quietly, yet uttered nc 


word of prayer that the watcher could hear. Some- 


times he would pause over a verse, and his face would 
glow and his eyes would be turned upward; but he 
At length the clock struck midnight, 
and then the saintly man clasped his hands ou the 


did not speak. 
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open book, and said, “ Dear Lord Jesus, we are on 
the same-old terms.” That was all the curious in- 
truder heard. Yet for an hour or_longer the loving 
heart had been holding sweet converse with Christ. 

Such an hour is worth a thousand of the hurried, 
stereotyped “secret prayers” which many Christians 
make, ofttimes without any true devotion or real 
communing. When we sit down with our best friend, 
we do not merely ask a few favors, and make a few 
complaints, and utter a few groans, and then run 
away. -We commune with our friend. We may ask 
no favor at all; rather we seck to have our hearts 
flow together in love, as we converse on themes that 
are sacred to us both. Secret prayer should not be 
merely an unburdening of our heart, a telling of our 
wants and desires to God, It should be far more 

than this. We should-get quiet, that God may speak 
to us, that his love may flow into our heart, that his 
life may enter into our soul. 

The Bible is the first book of devotion, essential, 
indispensable, never to be left out of the closet library, 
never to be unused in even the briefest time with 
God. But there are many other books which may be 
used with great profit besides and with the Bible. 
There are some men who have a peculiar gift for the 
interpreting of the Bible. They find the beautiful 
things in it which many others do not seem to be 
able to find. They have facility in showing us the 
deeper meanings of Scripture words. They elucidate 
the teachings,of inspiration in such a way as to make 
our hearts burn within us as we read what they have 
written. Books of such writers are peculiarly helpful 
in the closet. If we read a chapter from one of them, 
or a few pages, or possibly only a paragraph or two, 
we shall have some scriptural trath shining with new 
beauty in our heart when we leave our closet, or we 
shall have a fresh impulse toward some important 
duty, or we shall have a vision of spiritual loveliness 
glowing before us which shall draw us toward more 
heavenly living, or, if we are in sorrow,,we, shall 
carry away some precious comfort which shall give 
us sweet peace. 

Such devotional interpretation of the Scriptures 
is always helpful in the closet. It is strange how 
precious Bible truths will elude the eye of a reader, 
sometimes for years, though he read the chapters over 
and over again. Then some day a few sentences 
in a sermon or in a book will lift them out of their 
hiding-place, and they witl flash in brilliant beauty. 
What we want in the way of interpretation for such 
reading of the Bible as will, bless our lives is the 
application of its great teachings to common, daily, 
practical life. A paragraph that takes a text, and so 
opensit for usin the morning that all day long it 
helps us to live, becoming a true lamp to our feet, 
and a staff'to lean upon when the way is rough, is the 
very best devotional help we can. possibly have. 
Most people need to have the Bible explained to 
them—at least, they find great benefit in such real 
opening of its words. 

Take an example. You read a few sentences 
which explain to you the meaning of the words: 
“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sus- 
tain thee.” You are reminded that,in the margin of 
your reference Bible, “gift” is suggested as another 
reading for “burden.” Then you are reminded 

further that in the Revised Version the marginal 
reading suggests a further amplification of the word, 
so that the phrase reads: “ Cast that he hath given 
thee upon the Lord.” So your burden, whatever it 
is, ig something which God has given you,—a gift of 
God to you. Henee it is sacred, and carries folded 
up in it a blessing. This opening of the Scripture 
changes the whole aspect of your burden. 

You are reminded further that there is no promise 
here that this burden will be taken away, the assur- 
ance is that you will be sustained in bearing it. 
This gift of God is a blessing; and you cannot afford 

to have it taken away from you. You must keep it, 
but you will be enabled to bear it. One who finds 
such an opening of the text as this in his morning 
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reading has acquired food for a whole day, which will 
prove also an interpretation for life. Every chapter 
in the Bible is meant to help us to live, and there can 
be no better reading for private devotion than that 
which really opens the Scriptures for us. 

Another class of devotional reading of great prac- 
tical value is poetry. Some people always sing 
hymns as part of their private worship. If this is 
not practicable, the reading of good, uplifting hymns 
has great value as a means of spiritual culture: It 
warms the heart and kindles praise and adoration. 

The chief thought to be emphasized here is that we 
need to read as well as to pray ; otherwise we shall not 
grow. The Bible is always the first book to be used. 
But most people need help in the interpretation of the 
Bible, so as to get from it the precious things which 
are folded up in its words. Hence there is always a 
place for books of the right kind on the closet table. 





Norm—This department has its purpose and its limitations, 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations-are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


B.. 


Reverence for authority is a subject 
that will bear a good deal of emphasis, 
especially in a land where the people 
choose their own rulers,—their own rulers, not their ser- 
vants, as demagogues are accustomed to call them,—and 
where the people are to be blamed if they have chosen 
unfit rulers. Disrespect for those in authority is a dis- 
tinctive and peculiar evilin America, A recent editorial 
utterance on this subject seems to have aroused a healthy 
interest in the theme, and protests against the idea of 
calling reverence for God-given power a duty come in 
from different quarters. A zealous Massachusetts reader 
SAYS: 


Reverence 
for Authority 


There is an editorial in your paper for April 27, on the im- 
portance of reverence for authority, upot which I would like 
your position a little more clearly defined in Notes on Open 
Letters, Do you mean we are to submit without strife to all 
oppression and corruption in state or church, just because we 
should reverence their authority? ... How shall we be rid of 
corruption in high places unless we rebel against it? Surely 
you cannot be blind to the misery and corruptness of our civil 
officers in many places, And I can hardly think you can be 
bought to write such things. All power is of God, and resides 
in the whole people, we believe. 


It is fair also to suppose that the Massachusetts writer 
has not been “ bought” to express his moral convictions. 
Whatever power is given of God to “the whole peo- 
ple’ is deputed by the people, as acting for God, to the 
official whom they choose as an official for the term and 
in the sphere of hisservice. Hence self-respect, respect 
for position and authority, and reverence for God, de- 
mand that the whole people, and every individual of the 
people, shall honor deputed authority in the providence 
of God. The Jaws provide for the punishment of crime 
by lawgivers and judges, and he who denounces courts, 
legislatures, and executive officers, instead of moving 
within the limits of authority for a better state of things, 
does what he can to overthrow government instead of 
improving it. While officials are in positions given to 
them by the people as God’s representatives, they are to 
have honor for what they represent, rather than for what 
they are as individuals. . 

From California there comes another earnest protest 
against this editorial utterance, thus: 


Dear brother, you have Jong and faithfully served our Lord 
and Saviour, and have manifested good work, but you are wrong 
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here. Injustice of rulers, causing the people to cry in distress, 
we are assured will be heard by our just God. How could he 
hear if the people remained silent? True, as the children of 
Israel brought evil upon themselves by their own ignorance and 
indifference, so the people of this nation are suffering for the 
same. Yet if we asa people repent, and ery for relief, He will 
hear and relieve, even though the Devil himself be in authority, 
I dearly love The Sunday School Times for the great good it 
hasdone me in the past six years, but your article proves the 
fallibility of man even in his own wise conclusion I beg of 
you, please be honest, and come out on the side of oppressed 
humanity for their temporal as well as their spiritual welfare, 
and don’t sound any more uncertain notes, that we will be com- 
pelled to b ious of you. 





What would this California brotheg have the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times do? Is it better to sneer at 
and denounce a governor or senator who faithfully repre- 
sents the unwise views of his constituents, or to give him 
honor as a representative of power in his official position 
while he holds office, and to strive to bring. the people, 
who chose jim to that place, to be better and to do better 
hereafter? In America, it is not the official who is to be 
denounced, but it is the people who put him in place. 
As a rule, a governor or a member of Congress is a better 
man than the average of his constituents, and he is to be 
honored because those constituents have elected him to 
a position as God’s representative. Even though he is 
personally unworthy, he is to receive reverence in his 
official position while an official. It was Tiberius Cesar, 
perhaps the wickedest ruler who ever ruled over any 
people, of whom Jesus said to the Jews, ‘‘ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s;” and it was the Em- 
peror Nero of whom Paul spoke as worthy of honor and 
reverence for his office’s sake. If our rulefs whom we 
have chosen are not the best men among us, we are to 
blame for it; and we ought to be ashamed of the fact, 
and spend our strength in striving to do better while they 
are over us in the Lord. 








The Angel Content 


By Frank Walcott Hutt 


O*; angel of His holy ones attending, 
The soul in peace or pain hath learned.to love; 
One angel, fhat from many overbending 
Descendeth like a dove. 
In shadow-time or in the morning glory, 
In drouth and famine, or in feasting days, 
When grief is long and gladness transitory, 
She hath her song of praise. 


Robed not in purple, she no chaplet weareth ; 

. Inkindly services her feet are swift, 

And in her willing hands no gift she beareth, 
Iierself a perfect gift. 


When friends and foes forget, forsake completely, 
And Ilope, aweary, homeward flies, nigh spent, 
One from the silence clearly calls and sweetly : 
** Love me, I am Content.” 


East Gloucester, Mass. 
ae ° 


Recent Explorations in Babylonia 


Second Article: Exploration of the Temple of Bel 


By Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 


TF\HANKS to the gracious protection which his maj- 
esty the Sultan has always and eminently extended 
to the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and to the lively and cordial interest which 
Hamdy Bey, the Director-General of the Imperial Mu- 
seum in Constantinople, has shown in it, the interrupted 
excavations could be resumed in the fall of the same 
year, 1889, as soon as cold weather set in, and pressed 
on with energy and fresh confidence. As a basis of 
operations had been marked out in the first campaign, 
there was, of course, less need for the assistance of the 
Assyriologist in the field than at home, where the sifting 
of the material, and the preparations for the publication 
of the cuneiform discoveries, claimed his entire attention. 
Only the director, the business manager, and the drago- 
man returned to Babylonia, while the architect made use 
of his studies to complete, in Paris, a plan in relief of 
the body of ruins at Nuffar. 
The excitement among the tribes on account of one of 
their members having been killed by u Turkish soldier 











x‘ 


(as described in my first article) came occasionally to an 
outbreak in murderous attacks. Happily, however, to the 
members of the expedition one circumstance proved of 


priceless value. Among the A ffej tribes there was spread 
very generally the notion that the foreigners, being armed 
with supernatural power, had, in punishment of the 
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storms of the Babylonian plains should efface his solitary 
grave, what matters it? His bones rest in classic soil, 
where the cradle of the race once stood, and the history 
of Assyriology will not omit his name from its pages. 
The terraces of the temple of Ekur (that is, mountain 
house) rose ever more distinctly out of the rubbish mass 
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General view of the excavations at the Temple of Bel, 


treachery that had been practiced upon them, brought 
upon the country the cholera, which was not quite ex- 
tinct even in the year following. Several successful 
treatments of sickness among the Arabs whom they em- 
ployed served to sustain this faith in their power. When 
finally, at. the proper moment, some rockets and fire- 
crackers, which had been brought along, were set off from 
the trenches in the ruins before the assembled multitude, 
and shot their fiery sparks through the air as though 
they had been scattered by the hand of a spirit, then, at 
last, there was a period of rest from the secret attacks. 
Fear ‘of the uncanny powers of jinns, or démons, held 
their minds ‘in bondage. A young Syrian physician 
from Beyrout, whom the expedition had brought with it 
this time on account of the cholera, fell ill of typhoid 
fever soon after its arrival in Nuffar, and had to bé sent 
back, while in a state of delirium, to Bagdad, where he 
recovered slowly in the course of the winter. 

In spite of all, not for a moment was the great purpose 
of the expedition lost sight of. The valuable experience 
which the members of the expedition had acquired the 
first year, the comprehensive oversight of the central 
committee in Philadelphia (Mr. E. W. Clark, chairman), 
and of the director in the field, and the powerful sup- 
port of the Ottoman government, insured a complete 
success to the second campaign also. Ever deeper the ex- 
plorers penetrated into secrets and riddles of the huge 
mound of ruins. Hundreds of graves, clay coffins, and 
urns were opened, and the ruins of demolished habitations 
and storehouses, along with the contents of their cham- 
bers, were explored. In this way thousands of documents, 
inscribed bricks, vases, and votive tablets, were collected. 
The active life and motion which once pulsated in the 
atreets of the city, and in the forecourts of its temple, 
on the palm- ard corn- laden banks of the great canal, 
unfolded itself before the. eyes of the restless explorers. 

The second campaign came to a more peaceful ending 
than did the first. At its close, both Dr. Peters and 
the dragoman returned to America, and Mr. Haynes, 
who had labored with so muclr skill in Nuffar for the 
object of the expedition, was unanimously chosen its 
director to continue the explorations. He went alone to 
the field of labor, and since that time has exposed him- 
self to the rains of winter and the heat of summer almost 

‘continuously. He has had merely the temporary help 
and company of another American named Meyer, who 
has rendered great service by his excellent drawings of 
the ruins, and of objects found in them. But Meyer’s 
weakened frame fell a victim, in December last, to the 
malaria on the border of the marsh, where even before this 
ithe Syrian physician and the present writer had absorbed 
the germs of typhus. In the European cemetery in Bag- 
dad, on the banks of the Tigris, le resis, having fallen a 

#tanch fighter in the cause of science. Eveu if the sand- 


which had grown above it through milieniums. The 
impressive ruins stood about one hundred feet above the 
level of the surrounding plain, while its foundation lay 
hidden in the earth’s bosom more than sixty feet below 
that level. The platform of the first king of Ur, who 
built here some 2800 B.C., was soon reached. But 
deeper still sank the shafts of the Americans, ‘ What for 
ages no king among the kings had seen ’—to speak with 
King Nabuna’id—“ the old foundatién of Narim-Sin, that 
saw I,” . The numerous bricks bearing the name of the 
great Sargon, who, 3800 B.C., had extended 
his powerful empire to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, came forth to the light of day under 
pickax and shovel. By this the expedition sup- 
plied irrefutable proof of the historical charac- 
ter of this primitive Semitic kingdom, which 
has often been doubted. The curse of the 
king, which he had engraved in cuneiform 
characters in the door-sockets of the entrance, 
** Whosoever removes this inscribed stone, may 
Bel, Shamash, and Ninna root him out, and 
destroy his posterity,” had no terrors for the 
sciences of the nineteenth century. New 
trenches were cut, At times the waters of the 
god Ea, and the Anuuaki, the Babylonian 
spirits of tiie depths, sprang up, and tried to 
frighten away the bold explorers; all in vain, 
however. 

Under the buildings of Sargon and Narim- 
Sin one of the largest and most imporiant finds 
rewarded the labor that had been expended. 
An arch of brick, in splendid preservation, and 
of nearly the same form as is found in the later 
monuments of the second Assyrian empire, was 
Jaid bare, and most carefully photographed. 
By this the question long discussed by the 
historians of architecture, as to the antiquity 
of the arch, entered upon a new stage, and its 
existence in Babylonia about the end of the 
fifth and the beginning of the fourth millen- 
nium before Christ was proven. But, although 
the excavations have gone already twenty- 
three feet below the platform of King Ur-Gur of Ur 
{about 2800 B.C.), not yet have they reached the deep- 
est foundations of this venerable sanctuary, whose in- 
fluence for over four thousand years had been felt by all 
classes of the Babylonian people. But in the presence 
of this fact we begin to have some notion why Nippur 
is spoken of as the oldest city of the earth in fhe old 
Sumerian legends of the creation. 

Close .upon seventy thousand dollars has b-en spent 
on the excavations im Nuffar, to say nothing of the loss 
of life and the endurance of trouble by those who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day un iis ficids of 






ruins. Great sacrifices of time, mouey, and personal de- 
votion will be needed to carry the exploration to its end. 
But what the University of Pennsylvania and its friends 
have begun, will be finished. 

The classification and editing of the numerous and 
important results of the expedition has been entrusted 
by the Committee of Publication (C. H. Clark, chair- 
man) to Professor Hilprecht, who has planned their 
publication in four series of from ten to fifteen volumes 
each. Other Semitic scholars of America have been in- 
vited to take part in their publication, and have prom- 
ised their assistance for the near future. Two volumes, 
prepared by the editor-in-chief, have appeared already, 
and three are in the press, while seven others are in 
preparation, one of them containing the history of the 
expedition by Dr. Peters and Dr. Haynes. It may 
be worth while, at this point, to summarize the most 
noteworthy results. 

‘About thirty thousand cuneiform tablets form the 
bulk of what has been recovered. Many of these are of 
the time of the earliest dynasty of Ur (about 2800 B.C.), 
and of the period of the Cassite kings (about 1725 to 
1140 B.C.), which hitherto were not represented by dated 
documents. Ofthe manifold character of these documents 
—syllabaries, letters, chronological lists, historical frag- 
ments, astronomical and religious texts, inscriptions 
referring to, buildings, votive tablets, dedications, in- 
ventories, contracts, etc.—nothing less than an exhaus- 
tive examination can give a clear idea, Most of the 
early rulers of Babylon, who were known to us only 
by name, and nine whose very names had been lost, have 
been restored to history by this expedition. Through 
the abundance of the recovered texts of the earliest 
Semitic rulers, Aluharshid, Sargon I., and Nardim-Sin, 
comprising hundreds of inscribed bricks, door sockets, 
marble vases, and clay stamps for bricks, our conception 
of the power and extent of the Semitic race about 3800 
B, C. had to undergo a radical transformation. 

Of especial value are the hundred and fifty fragments 
of inscribed sucrificial vessels and votive objects belong- 
ing to rulers already known to us through Tello, as they 
promise to cast entirely new light upon the chronology of 

a difficult period. Besides this, the first publication 
showed the Publication Committee of Philadelphia to be 
determined to clear up the entangled questions of Baby- 
lonian paleography by treating them on scientific princi- 
ples. 





Northwest facade of the Temple of Bel. 


Those who have studied the explorations of Loftus 
and Layard know what indescribable pains they have 
taken to save for the British Museum three clay sarco- 
phagi, even though they crumbled to pieces on contact 
with the air. Thanks to the patient efforts of Haynes, nine 
clay sarcophagi have already been excavated at Nuffar, 
and conveyed in good condition to the Imperial Museum 
at Constantinople, and twenty-five more stand packed, 
ready to leave the fields of ruins. Among the great 


number of seals and seal-cylinders such as the Babylo- 
nians employed in business transactions, there are some 
of every period of their history, and several belonged to 


















































































































































kings and governors. Two hundred clay bowls, closely 
inscribed in Aramaic, Hebrew, and Mandean, allow us a 
welcome glimpse into the wizardry of Babylonia, which 
exerted considerable influence on the religious teachings 
of the later, post-biblical literature of the Jews. Thou- 
sands of enameled and plain vases of clay of all sorts, 
playthings, weapons, weights, gold and silver ornaments, 
objects in stone, bronze, and iron, together with a collec- 
tion of human skulls, offer us help in the study of the 
piebald ethnological relations of Babylonia. 

With regard to the wealth of its results and the scien- 
tific treatment of the documents it has published, this 
Philadelphia expedition takes equal rank with the best 
sent out from England or France. The systematic and 
careful manner of laying bare the vast ruins of build- 
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Arch found in the foundations of the temple, seventy feet below the surface 


(about 4000 B.C.), 


ings, and in exploring and depicting them, with a view 
to a complete and connected view of the whole, is some- 
thing without parallel in previous expeditions to Baby- 
lonia. And when the University of Pennsylvania has 
completed her great undertaking in Nuffar, there will 
belong to her and those who have shared in her expedi- 
tion the unquestionable credit of having exhaustively 
examined one of the vastest ruin-heaps of the Mesopo- 
tamian plains. To this institution must be given the 
credit of having excavated the most important sanctuary, 
and at the same time the earliest tegrace temple, of this 
land of primitive civilization, and of having made intelli- 
gible, by earnest research, its construction and its history. 

University of Pennsylvania. \ 
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The Centennial Anniversary of the 
London Missionary Society 


By the Rev. James Johnston 


T WAS on the 4th of November, 1794, that eight 
ministers of Christ, cherishing great missionary 
hopes, and “setting loose by everything that is beneath 
the stars,” called the London Missionary Society into 
existence at a little gathering held at Baker’s Coffee 
House, near the Royal Exchange, London. In the 
month of September, 1795, the society’s first anniversary 
was celebrated by the founders, and a constitution 
adopted on wholly undenominational principles, amid 
widespread and fervid spiritual rejoicings. Its broad 
evangelical charter enlisted the sympathies of Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians, in common with Congrega- 
tionalists, represented by the names of Drs. Bogue and 
Haweis, William Jay, the Countess of Huntingdon, and 
the illustrious Wilberforce, of slave abolition fame. 
From that day ouward it has enjoyed a career 6f almost 
unexampled usefulness and popularity, and thus, at the 
sunset of this practical nineteenth century, when 


* Life greatens in these later years, 
The century’s aloe flowers to-day.” 


The centenary demonstrations which were inaugurated 
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at the Mansion House, London, in November, 1894, will 
culminate with a Centenary Missionary Convention 
Week during September of the present year, invitations 
being sent to sister societies to join in it. Beside the 
evoking of a spirit of thankfulness, supplication, devo- 
tion, and confidence, as well as the furtherance of the 
forward movement, the centenary celebration aims at 
enlarging the annual-income of the society to a hundred 
and forty thousand pounds per annum by the com- 
mencement of the twentieth century, the subscription 
of a special fund of a hundred thousand pounds, 
towards which nearly three-fourths is to hand, and a 
hundred additional missionaries, seventy of whom are 
already accepted. Little did those pioneer and faith- 
possessed sires of a century back realize that they were 
founding an institution destined to move 
through the ages, the story of whose achieve- 
ments makes a brilliant chronicle in the an- 
nals of missions. Distinguishing marks of the 
London Missionary Society have been noticed 
in its initiating daring enterprises, in the emi- 
nence of the personnel on its staff, willing“ to. 
be stones on the road that is trodden by human- 
ity,” and, in the nature of their talents, conse- 
crated. 

Only by an imperfect sketch can its work 
and fruitage be recounted. Like the olive-tree, 
it preserves vitality in age, inasmuch as it was 
never in a more vigorous condition, its funds 
never larger, its body of missionaries more 
numerous and effective, and its opportunities 
more abundant and inviting. 

In the Eastern Polynesian archipelago it was 
the foremost missionary agency, ‘‘ where,” says 

_Dr. John G. Paton, ‘‘the noble society began 
the work, and has been honored in converting 
many thousands of cannibals.” Of South 
Pacific centers it has evangelized the Georgian 
and Society, the Austral and Paumotu, islands, 
the Hervey group, Samoa, Niué, the Tokelau, 

Ellice, and Gilbert groups, and Loyalty islands, 
while its missionaries and South Sea native 
teachers have gloriously advanced the spiritual 
reclamation of the south and southeast main- 
land of New Guinea and the islands of Torres 
Strait, to which Sir William McGregor, the 
governor of New Guinea, has borne eloquent 
testimony. Honorabiy is the New Guinea 
Mission known by the splendid labors of Chalmers, 
Lawes, and Macfarlane, together with their estimable 
wives and fellow-helpers. 

The task of the society in the West Indies was pio- 
neered by the Rev. John Smith, known to history as 
“Missionary Smith of Demerara,” whose martyrdom 
broke the slave’s chain by giving birth to an agitation 
which made slavery non-recognizable in tie first Re- 
formed Parliament of Great Britain. On the shores of 
Madagascar its missionaries, the Revs. T, Bevan, D. Jones, 
and David Griffiths, arrived in 1818, through whom and 
their successors, now represented by thirty-nine servants 
of the cross, the “Great African Island” is one of the 
Master’s crown jewels, including ninety-one branches of 
the Christian Endeavor Society, with 3,377 members, 
since the first branch was established, less than four 
years ago. To the South African continent famous pjo- 
neer missionaries went forth. Of these should be cited 
that man of extraordinary energy, Vanderkemp, the 
beloved Moffat and his renowned son-in-law, Living- 
stone, with Phillip, Ebner, Kitchener, and Ashton. On 
Lake Tanganyika, in Central Africa, a stronghold has 
been maintained against superstition, witchcraft, and 
slavery. India was entered in 1798, and throughout 
Travancore and the Telugu country especially golden 
harvests have been reaped. In 1807 Dr. Robert Morri- 
son was despatched to China, which gave the society 
the honor of being the first Protestant organization to 
introduce Christian instruction into the celestial empire. 
He was followed by Dr. Lockhart in 1838, the earliest 
medical missionary among the Chinese. In Shanghai, 
Hankow, Tientsin, and the Amoy district, it has had 
abounding triumpbs, associated with such living repre- 
sentatives as Muirhead and Griffith John, Lees, and 
Macgowan. Recently it had the credit of having the 
largest number of converts of any agency in the empire, 
and of its missionaries writes an eminent authority, ‘“‘ No 
society has sent better equipped workers into the mission 
field of China.” 

Many of the stations once dependent on the society 
were now self-sustaining. Of this class were thirty of 
the churches in Cape Colony, fifteen in Jamaiea, thirty- 
five in British Guiana, and others in Polynesia, Forces 
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“have been multiplied with a corresponding ‘measure of 


efficiency by the number of nativé workers it has em- 
ployed. In this feature of operation the society is un- 
paralleled. Large areas were consequently covered by 
the superintendence of comparatively few English mis- 
sionaries. Eleven years ago it had 383 native ordained 
pastors; to-day, 1,473. Meanwhile the native Christian 
preachers and teachers have increased from: 4,498 to 
6,758, for whose training excellent institutions abroad 
have been established. Of its special characteristic ac- 
tivities are the industrial and high schools, orphanages, 
leper institutions, medical training institutions, and hos- 
pitals, with which seventeen medical missionaries and 
some fifty dispensaries and hospitals are connected. The 
committee for Female Missions has forty zenana work- 
ers. On the society’s staff are 258 missionaries, 190 of 
whom are men, The society has 126,000 children in its 
schools, about 100,000 church-members, 404,795 adhe- 
rents, representing a grand average of 1,000 members 
for each year of its existence, and embracing a Christian 
community of over half a million souls, In the aggre- 
gate, the society holds itself responsible under God for 
the Christianization of twenty millions of people. 

With the society’s apostles and prophets to the heathen 
world the whole of Christendom had become gratefully 
familiar, Sacred are the memories attaching to the names 
of Henry Nott of Tahiti, Williams of Erromanga, Ellis 
of Madagascar, Foreman, Medhurst, Mullens, Sherring, 
Turner, Wyatt Gill, Hay,—the greatest Telugu scholar 
of India, at the time of his decease in 1892,—Mackenzie, 
Gilmour of Mongolia, and like stalwart souls, the heralds 
of a conquering future in which 


“The poles unite, the zones agree, 
The tongues of striving cease ; 
As on the Sea of Galilee 
The Christ is whispering ‘ Peace!’ ”’ 


By the pursuit of several departments and fields of 
enterprise,—embracing exploration, languages, geogra- 
phy, history, tribal negotiation, ethnology, mineralogy, 
etc..—in addition to the civilizing of the laws, habits, 
and morality of various races, the society’s agents has 
received repeated acknowledgments from every quarter 
of the globe. In Oriental scholarship, the medical writ- 
ings of Dr.. Hobson of Hongkong, Morrison’s “ Chinese 
Dictionary’ Dr. Legge’s “ Chinese Classics,” Hewlett’s 
works in Urdu, and similar standard volumes, give point 
to the English “ Spectator’s” observation, “ that no class 
of men on earth, except German professors, would attempt 
to rival English missionaries in linguistic attainments,” 
Translations of the Bible by the society's servants have 
been éven more striking. The value, character, and ex- 
tent of these have gained it an incomparable record 
among contemporary missionary societies. Consecrated 
toils of this order lend countenance to a remark that the 
London Missionary Society may be regarded in England 
as the high-water mark of the life of our century. 

Standing in the track of the noble line of martyrs and 
confessors for Christ, the directors, missionaries, and 
friends of the society may be felicitated on their priceless 
heritage. Those whom they extol—the heroic ones of 
yesterday—learned by experience, in George W. Cable’s 
words, that ‘ the best life for self is to live the best pos- 
sible for others.” The hardness they endured is a mag- 
nificent inspiration to their followers’ essaying to possess 
the land; and to this great end the cloud of witnesses 
bids their successors march forward into the next century, 
knowing that 

“A little while the world may run 
Its old mad way, with needle-gun 
And/jron-clad, but truth at last shall reign. 
The cradle-song of Christ was never sung in vain!” 


Darwen, Lancashire, Eng. | 
Ho? 
The Mother’s Opportunity 


By Mrs. Dwight M. Pratt 


OW to interest the children in the study of the 

Sunday-school lesson is a problem few mothers 

find easy of solution. Every infant-class teacher needs 
the help and fortification of such preparatory work, 

When the study of the lesson is required, many a weary 
mother’s ear is greeted with the words, “ I don’t want to 
study my Sunday-school lesson now, mama; please 
mayn’t I read this story?” 

If the preparation of the lesson can be made as attrac- 
tive as a story, the children immediately become inter- 
ested in its study. 

Que mother bus found the following sointion, and it 
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is one easy for other mothers to follow. The Sunday 
Sehool Times has proved to be the help best adapted to 
assist her in making the lesson attractive to her chil- 
dren, 

The lesson, as taught so charmingly in the infant de- 
partment, is read to the children. Previous care has 
been taken ‘to provide slips of different colored paper, 
and a package of,colored pencils, at slight cost. ; 

With paper and pencil in hand, of the color each has 
had the privilege of choosing, the children eagerly await 
the opportunity of drawing. 

Every word is listened to with the deepest interest, 
and as, in the study of the woman at the well, they traced 
the path over which Jesus’ weary feet had trod, and pic- 
tured the well in’ the’ midst of the lot Jacob had given to 
his sons, and the mounts of blessing and cursing on 
either side, their little minds were so impressed by their 
own colored pictures that the story could not easily be 
forgotten. Enthusiastically their busy fingers drew, with 
mama’s permission, their own grotesque pictures of the 
woman at the well, with the jug upon her head. With 
unabated interest they listened to the words of Jesus to 
the Samaritan woman.. The golden text was learned, 
and when the mother rapidly reviewed the lesson, with 
eyes upon their own pictures, possessing to them the 
reality of life, the questions were answered correctly, 
and the study of the lesson had a charm never known 
before. 

Each week this method is followed, and pictures illus- 
trating the different objects referred to or associated with 
the lesson are shown and sometimes copied. As from 
time to time the children look over their cherished draw- 
ings, they immediately recall the lessons taught. Child- 
hood responds with alertness to anything that can be 
made real, 

Mothers have a precious opportunity, in connection 
with the study of the Sunday-school lesson, to make the 
Bible an attractive book to their children. The love for 
it thus gained in early years will influence their attitude 
toward Christian truth throughout their entire lives. 

Portland, Me. 
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How the Boys were Won 
By Celeste M. Bond 


NUMBER of years ago, a godly minister and his 

wife came to a church in southern Michigan. It 

wus & prosperous and progressive church in many ways, 

but there was one thing which troubled the pastor und 

his good wife,—there were so few young men in the 

congregations, and fewer still enrolled in its member- 
ship. 

It had been settled long ago, in the minds of many, 
that boys at a certain age outgrow the church and Sun- 
day-school, It was a sad and sorrowful fact, but no one 
seemed to know or even attempt to prescribe a remedy. 

This good minister’s wife had a boy of her own, and a 
mother’s heart for every other mother’s boy. Ah! that 
is the golden key which unlocks the door of boyhood 
and discloses the hidden treasures of so many undis- 
covered mines. Like Diogenes with his lamp searching 
in the streets of Athens for a man, she, with her better 
light of hope and faith, began searching in every place 
for boys. It was surprising how many embryonic men 
were found in this small town. There were some, in 
beautiful homes, surrounded by the elegances and re- 
finements of life; some in hard places, where work and 
things were the only means of education; others where 
the twin sisters Filth and Vice, made true development 
almost impossible. There were boys in the schoolroom, 
in the stores, in the shops, in the factories; boys on the 
streets, and boys in the saloons; boys in the midst of all 
sorts of environments, bright, intelligent, and active, 
—but most of them unreached by the gospel. 

Do you think this wise little woman saw them, and 
invited them ‘once for all” to come to church and 
Sunday-school? No! She was a strategist. The first 
thing which she did was to establish a sort of telegraphic 
system, connecting them all with her home as a central 
station, and little notes and messages went flying over 
the lines daily. 

Never after that was there a time of trouble or trial, 
of sickness or of death, in any of their homes, but a 
word of love was quickly dispatched. 

Now, of course, this system of communication was not 
like the great electrical one which sends its threads of 
flame, quick as thought, from city to city and town to 
town. . 


For old Jack, the minister’s horse, often carried mes- 
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sages from placeto place. He was not as swift as light- 
ning, but a great deal’ better; for he was wont to carry 
not only the thoughts, but the bright face and cheerful 
voice, of the boys’ friend into many and many a home. 

Like a ministering angel she went about, with here a 
word of comfort and there a thoughtful gift; for she had 
learned the divine philosophy of life contained in two 
words, Ich dien, “ I serve.” 

Many wondered if the sun did not rise a little earlier 
for her, and linger a little longer at her side ere he said 
good-night,~she found time to do so many things. 

Almost every week there were pleasant little gather- 
ings at the minister’s home, invitations to tea, entertain- 
ments for the evening, and so, by acts of kindness and 
attention, a way was found into the heart-life of each boy. 
To many a poor boy she said: “ This is your home, and, 
whenever you are tired and weary, come here and rest ; 
when the world seems dark and cold, you may come into 
the light and warmth of our little fireside, and always be 
sure of a hearty welcome.” 

Who can measure the power of this Christian home, 
fit type of the heavenly one, “ whose builder and maker 
is God”? 

Pity the boy whose home is only a roof to keep off the 
rain and the sun, and means nothing more than a shelter 
from nature’s elements. And yet there areso many who 
are homeless and motherless,—not because they haven’t 
a place to stay, and one there to cook and wash and sweep 
and clean, but because the love and the joy and the peace, 
and all that has made the word “ home” so sweet, have 
been left out, and mother, the “‘ being beauteous,” 


“Who unto our lives was given 
More than all things else to love us, 


has somehow, in the multiplicity of little cares, lost sight 
of the “ greatest thing in the world,” 

The real secret of Mrs. Mill’s work was that she un- 
derstood boys so well, and she had found out that they 
never outgrow the need of being “‘ mothered.” 

You will not be surprised when I tell you that a great 
revolution was wrought in that church, and, where once 
had been empty seats, young men sat and listened to the 
gospel. Since then twelve or fifteen of them have made 
an open confession of Christ, and one of the grandest 
sights in the Sunday-school is a class of twenty-five 
young men. It was all done in such a quiet way that 
only those who were near enough to see the inner work- 
ings of things had any idea of how it was all brought 
about. 

Is there not in some other place a woman with a lov- 
ing heart and a godly tact, who can reach the young 
men, and bring them back to the church of God? 


Union City, Mich. 
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Two Lost Little Girls 
By E. B. Mays 


HEN Bertha and Minnie May opened their eyes 

that sunshiny morning, and heard the birds 

singing in the trees outside, and the roosters crowing 

and hens clucking in the barnyard, and all the noises 

of the early day, on a large farm, it did not take them 
many moments to get out of bed. 

They had traveled all the day before, and it was sup- 
per-time when Oakhurst, their uncle’s farm, was reached. 
The big white house, with its Jong piazzas, looked cool 
and pretty in the bright moonlight. They had already 
heard of the large oak grove that was such a nice place 
for play. As soon as supper was over, their mother had 
put them to bed, that they might get a good night’s rest 
after the tiresome day. 

Now they were in a hurry to see how everything 
looked outside. This was their first visit to Oakhurst. 

“O Minnie May,” called Bertha, “do look out this 
window, and see how beautiful! There are no moun- 
tains, but see the large green fields, and look at the 
flowers! Don’t you know aunt told us last night that 
we might pull all the flowers we wanted. Only think, 

“in the city we have to buy all we get! Do see what a 
big yard full there is here.” 

After breakfast they made a lovely playhouse behind 
the rose-bushes, in the flower-garden. They made dolls 


of the big hollyhocks aud different colored morning- 
giorys. 


They helped to gather the vegetables for dinner 





too, and then shelled the peas, and helped to string the 
beans. They even took a hand at the churn, but that 
was rather heavy. The two children were everywhere, 
it seemed, and so happy that mother and Aunt Mary 
smiled to see them. 

At dinner-time, Uncle Gray wanted to know if there 
was a single spot about the home lot that they had left 
unexplored, and he promised them on the morrow to 
take them over the farm. 

“T think they might go to the spring this afternoon,” 
said Aunt Mary. “ They can go down alone, and I will 
send Milly after them in an hour or so, and she can ram- 
ble about with them, and let them pick berries.” 

Milly was a little hired girl, who helped about the 
house. After dinner, Aunt Mary pointed out the way 
to the spring, and told the little girls when they got 
hungry, they would find a lunch fixed for them in the 
springhouse. They went through the back gate in the 
garden, and down a hill. The path was shaded each 
side with live-oaks. The spring was at the foot of the 
hill, in a skirting of woods,—a large rock spring, with 
icy-cold water. There was a large springhouse, the 
brook running through it, and crocks of butter, and jars 
of milk sitting all along on a tin shelf that was fixed 
right in the cool water, All around the house ran 
another shelf, and on this shelf they found the lunch, 
that would taste so good in a couple of hours from 
now. 

 Let’s run up the hill and pick berries, while we are 
waiting for Milly,” said Bertha, They soon found 
patches of huckleberries, and here and there clumps of 
great, juicy blackberries, They ate and ate. It was.so 
good to pick for themselves, and to have no limit to the 
supply. They darted from one clump to another, pick- 
ing only the largest berries, until they had gone much 
farther than they thought. .Then they gathered wild- 
flowers, s0 many beauties; and there was so much to see 
and do that they quite forgot Milly. 

Little Minnie May was the first to notice, and she 
said, “‘ Bertha, we have played a long time; we’d better 
go back to the spring, and see if Milly is there.” 

Then they started to find the spring, but they went 
just in an opposite direction, or, rather, they must have 
gone in a circle, for they never came to any opening, and 
now the sun was getting low. The shade under the 
trees looked very dark, and Minnie May began to cry. 

Sister, it is getting dark, and we are lost.” 

Poor baby! she was only six, and right now she wanted 
mother more than anything else in the world. Bertha 
was ten, and though her little heart was sinking within 
her she tried to comfort Minnie May. 

‘** Let’s sit down here, darling, and rest a minute, and 
maybe we will hear Milly calling. I did not know that 
we were coming so far. But don’t cry, pet, Uncle Gray 
will hunt for us.” 

They sat still for a while, and then Bertha smiled, and 
said: 

“OQ Minnie May! don’t you remember the verses 
Uncle Gray read at prayers this morning, where two of 
us agree about anything we ask, Jesus will give it to us? 
Now, let’s both of us pray.” 

The little things knelt down, and put their heads 
against a tree. When they were through, Minnie May 
was smiling through her tears, and she’ said, “ Bertha, 
we may be lost from ourselves, but we are not lost from 
Jesus,” 

Just then they heard a plash, plash, in water, and 
Bertha cried out, ‘‘ Why, we must be right at the river! 
Uncle Gray said it was just a mile from the house.” 

Taking Minnie May by the hand they ran forward 
about a stone’s throw. Sure enough, they came to an 
opening in the trees, and there was the big river, and 
somebody in a boat, just a little way up, and coming 
closer every minute. Whoshould it be but Uncle Gray, 
with a big string of fish for supper! How they hugged 
him, and loved him, as he took them in the boat, and 
how hungry they were, and how good the fried figh 
tasted for supper !—for they had not eaten up the lunch 
in the springhouse. 

Milly sniffed very contemptuously “at them city chil- 
dren gettin’ lost in that little springhouse skirt of woods.” 

That night, as mother tucked them up in bed, Minnie 
May said, “ Mother, I do love Jesus. He is so good to 
us, and I know now that he is with us all the time, 
because when we knew we were lost in the woods, just 
as soon as we asked him, why there was Uncle Gray 
right near us, and we got found right away. We may 
get lost from ourselves, but we can’t get lost from Jesus,” 
were the last words said in a drowsy tone, as the sweet 
brown eyes closed in sleep. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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| LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1895 


1, July 7.—The Ten CommahdMents...... ccccccrcccrecseseereeee-« 
2. July.14.—The Golden Calf.............0 00 
3, July 21.—Nadab and Abibu...............000 ove 
4. daly 28.—Journeying to Canaan........ 


..Exod, 20: 1-17 
-Exod, 32: 1-8, 30-35 

pogtuensens Lev. 10: 1-11 
doosbé Nam. 10 : 20-36 











5. August 4.—The Report of the Spies........................Num, 13 : 17-20, 23-38 
6, August 11.—The Brazen Berpent..............4.....ccceccesseseeereeesees Num, 21:49 
7. August 18.—The New Home in Canaan.. Deut, 6: %15 
8 August 25.—Crossing the Jordan..................... . Josh, 3: 5-17 


9, September 1.—The Vall of Jericno..0.....0.......cccccccccceeeseneeenes 
10. September 8.—Caleb’s Reward.. 
11, September a. ~The Cities of Re Mage... sopeonecete Josh, 20 : 1-0 
12, September 22.-Joshua Renewing the Covenant.. -ed OBh. 24 : 14-25 
14. September 29,— Review, 


deobocents Josh. 6 : 8-20 
boninegtecesqndeeanl Josh, 14 : 5-14 


FLSA SY 
Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
-_ < 


Study 4.—The Preparations for the 
_ March to Canaan 


Numbers 1-12. 


I, Tue ORGANIZED MATERIAL. 

On the first day of the second month of the second year a 
census is taken of all the tribes except Levi. The Levites 
are appointed guardians of the tabernacle (Num, 1); the lo- 
cation of each tribe in camp is fixed, and their order on the 
march (chap. 2); the Levites are appointed, in place of the 
first-born of Israel, to assist the priests; their number, po- 
sition in camp, and duties defined (chaps. 3, 4); miscellaneous 
Levitical laws (chaps. 5, 6); presentation by the princes, to 
the tabernacle, of wagons, altar vessels, and sacrificial ani- 
mals (chap. 7); the form of Levitical consecration (chap. 8) ; 
the two passovers (9: 1-14); how the cloud regulated the 
journeys of the Israelites (9 : 15-23); how the trumpets were 
to be used (10: 1-10); the order of the march after the twen- 
tieth day (10 : 11-28); Hobab secured as a guide (10: 29-32); 
the movements directed by the ark (10: 33-36). At Taberah 
and Kibroth-hattaavah the people murmur. Noses is dis- 
couraged, but the seventy elders are made. his assistants. 
Quails come in abundance (11 ; 1-35); Miriam’s punishment 
for presumption (chap. 12), 
Il. Tuemes vor Stupy Anp Dtscussion. 

1, The Material, (1.) Its thread of connection. Notice 

the contents of each chapter, and the difficulty of exactly 
classifying them. Note that the historical element is more 
prominent than the legal. Consider it all under some such 
heading as preparations for the march, (2.) The material not 
germane to this underlying idea. Notice that quite a num- 
ber of subjects are introduced, such as the law of the Nazarite 
(6: 1-21), the trial of jealousy (5; 11-31), the priestly bless- 
ing (6 : 22-27), the ordinance about the lamps (8 : 1-4), etc., 
which have no important or obvious connection with this 
idea. (3.) The character of the material. Consider the order 
of the tribes as set forth in chapter 2. Are we forced to pic- 
ture to ourselves the movements of the people as regulated so 
exactly as therein described? .So, in chapter 7, are we to 
suppose that the chiefs of Israel were wealthy enough to give 
wagons and oxen and silver and produce in such profusion, 
and that each one offered precisely the same gift? (4.) The 
controlling motive. Notice the impression made by the nar- 
rative, Whatever the strength, numbers, resources, or aids, 
available to Israel, the divine direction was the essential fac- 
tor, utilizing all the others. Even Moses is represented as 
being only God’s niouthpiece. 

2. Our Conception of Moses. This material is very rich in 
suggestions regarding God’s methods with men. He works 
through them, but does not set aside their personality. The 
constant use of the phrase “and the Lord said” does not pre- 
vent our studying the methods of Moses, through whom the 
will of God was transformed into action. (1.) Note his or- 
ganizing ability. These chapters show that the subsequent 
movements of the Israelites were to some degree orderly and 
methodical and unified. (2.) Note his practical wisdom. 
The choice of Hobab, an experienced guide (10: 29-32), il- 
lustrates it, as well as his rebuke of Joshua (11; 28, 29). 
(3.) His human weakness. Moses was not supernaturally 
kept from discouragement. He was sustained by his hope in 
a large future, just as all men are. (4.) In what sense can 
12: 3 be true? . 

3. Our Conception of the Israelites, (1). Their numbers, 
Not essentially differing from the estimate in Exodus 12 
Compare Numbers 2:32; 11:21; and 10:36 
frequent expression, “ keite of Israel.” (2.) Their resources. 
Read chapter 7. Also recall to mind the costly details of the 
ritual as described in Exodus and Leviticus, and the property 
in catile and flocks needed to carry them out, (3.) Food 
availableiorthem. Whiy, if they uwned flocks (Exod. 12:38), 


Also note the 
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did they long for meat? (Num. 11:4.) _ Answered, perhaps, 
by Numbers 11; 18-22. They could not afford to eat their 
flocks. (4.) Their organization. Apparently well wrought 
out, through leaders both natural and elected. Resulting in 
an imposing array. (5.) Their character. Evidently not as 
yet seriously altered. Note the igstances of fickleness, wilful- 


ness, unspirituality. Estimate the remarkable power of a 
Moses who could reach and teach them. 


EX 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 4, July 28, 18905 
Journeying to Canaan 


GOLDEN Text: Come thou with us, and we will do thee good: 
Jor the Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel.—Num, 10 : 29. 


Lesson Text 


(Num, 10 : 29-36. 33, 34.) 
Siudy connection in Numbers 9. 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

29 ¢ And MO’ses said unto H6’- 29 And Moses said unto Hobab, 
bab, the son of Ra-gfi’el the Mid’- the son of Reuél the Midianite, 
j-an-Ite, MO’/ses’ father in law,We Moses’ father in law, We are 
are journeying unto the place of journeying unto the place of 
which the Lorp said, I will give which the Lorp said, I will 
it you: come thou with us, and give it you: come thou with 
we will do thee good: for the us, and we will do thee good : 
Lory hath spoken good concern- for the LorpD hath spoken good 
ing Is’ra-el., 30 concerning Israel. And he 

30 And he said unto him, I will said unto him, I will not go; 
not go; but I will depart to mine but I will depart to mine own 
own land, and to my kindred. land, and to my kindred. 

31 And he said, Leave us not, I 31 And he said, Leave us not, I 
pray thee; forasmuch as thou pray thee ; forasmuch as thou 
knowest how we are to encamp knowest how we are to en- 
in the wilderness, and thou may- camp in the wilderness, and 
est be to us instead of eyes, thou shalt be to us instead of 

82 And it shall be, if thou go 52 cyes. And it shall be, if thou 
with us, yea, it shall be, that go with us, yea, it shall be, 
what goodness the Lorp shall do that what good soever the 
unto us, the same will we dounto LorD shall do unto us, the 
thee. same will we do unto thee. 

38 § And they departed from 33 And they set forward from 
the mount of the Lorp three the mount of the Lorp three 
days’ journey : and the ark of the days’ journey ; and the ark of 
covenant of the Lorp went before the covenant of the Lorp went 
them in the three days’ journey, before them three days’ jour- 
toe search out @ resting place for ney, to seek out aresting place 
them. for them. And the cloud of 

34 And the cloud of the Lorp the Lorp was over them by 
was upon them by day, when day, when they set forward 
they went out of the camp. from the camp. 

$85 And it eame to pass, when And it came to pass, when 
the ark set forward, that MO’ses the ark set forward, that Moses 
said, Rise up, LorD, and let thine said, Rise up, O Lorp, and let 
enemies be scattered; and let thine enemies be scattered ; 
them that hate thee flee before and let them that hate thee 
thee. 36 flee before thee. And when it 

36 And when it rested, he said, rested, he said, Return, O 
Return, O Lorp, unto the many Lorp, unto the ten, thousands 
thousands of Is’ra-el. of the thousands of Israel. 


Memory verses : 


te 


eo 


& 


The American Revisers would substitute ‘‘ Jehovah" for * the Lornp”’ 
wherever it occurs. 


ASA 
Lesson Plan 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 
GoLpEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa. 46: 1 
.. 
Lesson Topic: Help through Mutual Helpfulness. 


1. Help from God's People, vs. 29, 32. 
< 2. Help from Other People, vs. 30, 31. 
3- Help from the Lord, vs. 33-36. 


OUTLINE : 


los) 
a 


Dairy Hlome READINGS: 


M.—Num. 10: 29-36. Journeying to Canaan. 
T.—Num. 9: 15-23. The guiding pillar. 
W.—Exod. 6: 1-8. Jehovah's promise. 

T.—Neh. 9: 5-12. Remembering the way. 
P.—Isa. 63: 7-14. Lovingkindness acknowledged. 
S.—Psa. 121: 1-8. The Almighty keeper. 

S.—Psa. 23: 1-6. ‘‘ He leadeth me.” 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) s 


Lesson Analysis 


I. HELP FROM GOD’S PEOPLE. 


1. Impreving Opportunity : 

Moses said unto Hobab, the son of .. 
(29). 
Thus and thus said the maid that is of . . . Israel (2 Kings 5 : 4). 
Go to thy honse unto thy friends, and tell them (Mark 5 : 19 
He findeth first his own brother Simon (John 1 ; 41). 


. Moses’ father in law 


2. Disclosing Destination : 

We are journeying unto the place of which the Lord said, I 
will give it you (29). 
Willing rather . . . to be at home with the Lord (2 Cor. 58). 


Having the de-ire to depart and be with Christ (Piril. 1 
We seek after the city which is to come (Heb. 13 : 14). 
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3- Extending Invitation : 
Come thou with us (29). 
Philip saith unto him, Come and see (John 1 : 


46). 
me see a man, which told me all things ‘that ever I did (Johan 


29). 

The Spirit and the bride say, Come (Rev. 22 : 17). 
4- Urging Inducement : 

What good soever the Lord shall do unto us, the same»... unto 
thee (32). 
Come ld me, 
Repent “andy 
Be thou ‘Talihéul, 


. I will give you rest (Matt. 11 : 28), 
e shail receive the gift (Acts 2 : ~~ 
* will give thee the crown (Rev. 2 : 10), 


Il, HELP FROM OTHER PEOPLE, 
1. Unresponsive : 
I will not go; but I will depart to mine own land (30). 


I have called, apd ye refused (Prov. 1 : 24). 

He answered, "I will not: but afterward he... 
21 : 29). 

And ye would not ! (Matt. 23 : 37.) 


2. Capable : 
Thou shalt be to us instead of eyes (31). 


To each according to his several ability (Matt. 25 : 15). 
Dividing to each one severally even as he will a Cor. 12: 11). 
Through that which every joint supplieth (Eph. 4 : 16). 


went (Matt. 


Ill. HELP FROM THE LORD, 
1. By the Ark of the Covenant " 


+ The ark... went before them... to seek out a resting place 

(33). 

The Lord,... who went before you, .. ..to seek you out a place 
(Deut. 1 : 33). 


Ye shall remove from your place, and go after it th i 3:8) 
The waters... were cut off before the ark (Josh. 4 : 


2. By the Cloud of the Lord : 
The cloud of the Lord was over them by day (34). 


The Lord went before them . . . in a pillar of cloud (Exod, 13 : 21) 
Then the cloud covered the tent of meeting : Exod. 40 : 34). 
Whenever the cloud was teken up, .. . Israel journeyed (Num. 9: 17), 


OS 


Verse 29.—‘‘ Come thou with us, and we will do thee good.” (1) A 
call to companionship; (2) A share in blessedness. 

Verse 31.—* Thou shalt be to us instead of eyes.”’ (1) The needsof 
Israel; (2) The capacities of Hobab. 

Verse 34.—"' What good soever the Lord shall do unto us, the same 
will we do unto thee.’’ (1) The source of good ; (2) The reception of 
good; (3) The impartation of good. 

Verse 33.—The ark... went before them. . 

— The ark of the covenant : 

; (3) Its helpfulness, 
Verse $4.—‘‘ The cloud of the Lord was over them by day.’’ The 
a (1) As a symbol of God’s presence; (2) As a guide to God’s 


people. 
, O Lord: ... Return, O Lord.’’ The ark 


. to seek out a resting 
(1) Its structure; (2) Its symbol- 


Verses 35, 36.—“' Rise wu 
(1) As a terror to Israel’s oes ; (2) As a comfort to Israel's families, 


KY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


The Land of Canaan 


Abounded in minerals (Deut, 8:9; 33 : 24, 25). 

Abounded'in fruits (Num. 13':23; Deut. 8/8; 

Abounded in food (Exod. 8:8; Num. 18 : 27). 

Honorably designated (Num. 14:7; Deut. 3 : 25; Psa. 106 : 24; 
Hos. 9:3; Heb. 11:9). 

Repeatedly promised (Gen. 12:7; 13:15; 17:8; 26:3; 28:18, 15; 
85 : 12). 

A type of heaven (Heb. 4: 


11 £10, TT). 


1, 2,9; 1 Pet. 1:4). 
XSAEY 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


rP\HE Boox or Numsers.—It is largely made up of sec- 

tions beginning with the formula, slightly varied at 
times, “ And Jehovah spake unto Moses; saying” (for ex- 
ample, 1:1; 2:1; 3:5, 11, 14, 40, 44, etc.). It is best re- 
garded as consisting of five principal parts. First, the prepa- 
rations for marching are treated in five groups of sections, 
some narrative and some legislative (1:1to010:10). See- 
ond, the march toward the Promised Land, and the failure to 
enter it, occupy a series of narrative sections (10: 11 to 14: 
45). Third, we have a group of mixed sections presumably 
belonging to the period when the Israelites were (14: 33) 
“ shepherds in the wilderness” (chaps. 15-19), Fourth, there 
is a brief continuous account of the viciorious march from 
Kadesh to the Jordan (chaps 20,21). Fifth, we havea group 
of mixed sections connected with the sojourn of Israel in the 
Jordan Valley, the last few weeks of the fortieth year (chaps. 
22-36). 

Tue First Princrpay Division or NumBers.—A glance 
at this will throw light both on the structure of the book 
and on the events that preceded the incident of the lesson, 
Divide as follows: First, matters of enumeration and organi- 
zation, in ten sections, each beginning with the formula 
(chaps. 1-4). Second, laws, in five sections, each beginning 
with the formula (chaps. 5,6). Third, matters connected 
with the opening of the worship at the tent of meeting, in 
six sections, each beginning with the formula (chaps. 7 : 1 to 
9:14). Fourth, a general statement in regard to the tent 
and the clond (9: 15-28). Fifth, the account of the. two 
silver trumpets (10: 1-10). There are possibilities of varia- 
tion from this cast, but in any possible scheme this frequent 
recurrence of fivefold divisions will offer itself as one of the 
characteristics of the book. 

Events Leaprnc To THE Lesson Incrpent.—Jethro, pre- 
sumably the father of Hobab, visited Moses at® the mount of 
Goi” (Exod. 18: 5). His visit must have been after the 
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giving of the Ten Words and the three periods of forty days, 
for there is no room for it before. In consequence of that 
visit, Israel was reorganized into thousands, hundreds, etc. 
(Exod, 18 ; 21-26). In connection with this reorganization, 
occurred the collection of the half-shekel (Exod. 38 : 25-28), 
and the census (Num., chaps. 1-4). The tax was collected 
before the setting up of the tent, the first day of the second 
year (Exod. 38 : 27, 28; 40: 1,17). The enumeration was 
officially declared a month later (Num. 1:1, 18). The whole 
affair was completed about the time that Israel left Sinai 
(Deut. 1: 9, 6). Meanwhile, the events connected with the 
last Jesson took place, the first eight days of the second year. 
During the first twelve days of that year, the offerings de- 
scribed in the seventh chapter of Numbers were made. That 
was followed, two days later, by the passover (Num. 9 : 1-5). 
For those who could not then keep the passover,—such men, 
for example, as Mishael and Elzaphan (Lev. 10: 4),—a sec- 
ond passover was appointed, the fourteenth day of the second 
month (Num. 9: 6-14). Then, at length, the twentieth day 
of the second month, the cloud lifted from the tent of meet- 
ing, and the long-expected march began. 


=e 
Critical Notes 


Moses has with him as his guest a distinguished relative of 
his wife, As the numberless regiments of the great camp 
begin to strike their tents and fall into position for the march, 
Moses asks his guest to cast in his fortunes with them, and is 
refused (vs. 29,30). Then he argues the case, presumably 
with success (vs. 31,32). Having related this incident, the nar- 
rator gives a brief account of the march of the first three days 
(vs. 33, 34) and adds a statement concerning the religious ser- 
vices which accompanied the. setting forth or resting of the 
ark (vs. 35, 36). 

Verses 29, 30.—Hobab: He is elsewhere mentioned as 
“father in law” to Moses (Judg.4: 11). Hence he is some- 
how related to Reuel and Jethro.—_Reue/ : In the Hebrew the 
name is spelled the same as in Exodus 2:18. The spelling 
“ Raguel ” found in the King James version is a perverted 
form from the Greek. It would be good usage in Hebrew to 
call a grandson or other lineal descendant “ the son of Reuel.” 
—The Midianite: So Reuel and Jethro-are called Midianite 
or said to be of Midian (Exod. 2:16; 3:1; 18:1). Butin 
Judges 4: 11,17; 5: 24, the family is said to be Kenite; 
and there are implications to the same effect in Judges 1: 
16; Numbers 24: 21, 22; 1 Samuel 15; 6. I suppose the 
truth to be clearly that they were Kenite by race, and Midi- 
anite geographically, at the time of their relations with 
Moses, though this is probably not the common opinion.— 
Father in law: It does not appear whether Hobab or Reuel 
is here intended. The word denotes the man t6 whom it 
pertains to give a woman in marriage,—primarily, perhaps, 
her father, but sometimes her brother or other kinsman; the 
chief or a chief of the tribe to which she belongs. Zipporah, 
the wife of Moses, is said to have been the daughter of Reuel 
(Exod. 2: 21), and is never called the daughter of Jethro or 
of Hobab. At Reuel’s death, his successor would become 
“father-in-law” to any daughter of the family who had 
married out of the family. It is probable that Reuel be- 
longed to an older generation than Moses, and therefore that 
Jethro was his son and successor. Hobab is either another 
name for Jethro, or else the name of his successor, probably 
the latter. It was tiow not long since Jethro’s visit, but 
Jethro had returned home (Exod. J8 : 27). Presumably, 
Hobab was a younger kinsman.— We are journeying :’The 
Hebrew is more specific: We are breaking camp, we are 
starting on our journey for.— The place of which Jehovah said, 
ete.: The promised land.— We will do thee good: Properly 
speaking, the phrase means, We will do well by thee, and 
not, We will confer some moral or spiritual benefit upon thee. 
Yet, ultimately, in the circumstances, one of these meanings 
implies the other.—Hath spoken good concerning Israel: This 
is mentioned in proof of the ability of Moses to keep his 
promise to Hobab. His confidence is based on Jehovah’s 
promise, Israel can count on that. Israel is Jehovah’s own, 
in a peculiar sense. This constitutes good security. And 
Hobab had knowledge enough so that he might well accept 
the offer as trustworthy.-7o mine own land, and to my kin- 
dred: Hobab understands the honor offered him, but the ties 
of nature are too strong, and he declines it. 

The instance has an especial interest as illustrating one 
means of the growth of Israel, that by the absorption of other 
peoples. The offer to Hobab was doubtless exceptional, but 
there is no reason to think that such exceptions were very 
rare. We need not raise the question whether he was invited 
to become an Israelite, or only an ally. If the latier,it would 
still be true that Kenites, dwelling for generations among Is- 
raelites, and separate from their kindred in the land of Midian, 
would sooner or later become practically Israelites. There 
was already a close affiliation between them and Israel, not 
only through intermarriage and personal esteem, but through 
ce mmunity of religious feeling. Moses and Aron and the 
elders of Israel-had not thought it wrong vo unive with Jethro 
iu a sacrificial feast “before God” (Exod. 18:12). Many 
“have a tnintaken idea of the nature of Israelitish religious ex- 
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clusiveness, which they need to egrrect by the careful study 
of instances like these. According to the Pentateuch, Israel, 
just at the time when it was receiving institutions miracu- 
lously given by Jehovah from Sinai, and was being separated 
from the nations as Jehovah’s peculiar people, was also re- 
ceiving institutions and joining in sacrifices, and engaging in 
the closest relations with this.other people, from whom the 
wife of Moses came. The view given in the Pentateuch is 
many sided, as a genuinely historical view of such events 
ought.to be. Traditional scholarship has mainly neglected 
all axpects of the case but one; and the result is that it is 
poorly prepared, when men call attention to the other aspects, 
and argue from them as if they proved the accounts to be un- 
trustworthy. There is no remedy but to extend our study to 
all the aspects of the case. 





Verses 31, 32.— Moses is unwilling to accept Hobab’s re- 
fusal, and so he urges him. He has already promised that it 
shall be to Hobab’s advantage to go with Israel, and he now 
adds other reasons.—Leave us not, pray: In the word used 
there is an argument. In asking Hobab not to leave them, 
Moses implies that he had been long enough with them, so 
that strong ties had been formed, and these ties he begs him 
not to break.— How we are to encamp: The English phrase is 
ambiguous. The Hebrew phrase it represents is general : 
“Thou knowest our encamping.” Hobab is well up in all 
knowledge that people marching and camping in the wilder- 
ness need. He is an expert in matters of that kind. The 
Israelites, only a few months out of Egypt, are not yet ex- 
perts.— Thou shalt be to us for eyes: The inexperienced Israel- 
ites have not yet learned to see in the wilderness as they 
need to see. Such a man as Hobab, keen-sighted in every- 
thing that pertains to the wilderness, can be of great use to 
them. This is a second argument urged upon Hobab. Israel 
needs him. Here is an opportunity for him to be greatly 
useful. A case is presented in which just the talents he has 
are the talents that will help. This is the strongest of argu- 
ments to the mind of a noble-spirited man.— The same will we 
do unto thee: The first argument is renewed, and made more 
specific. If he will go with Israel, he shall share in Israel’s 
fortunes. From a selfish point of view, the renewed proposi- 
tion is not necessarily more to Hobab’s advantage than it was 
at first. The difference between the first offer and the sec- 
ond seems to have been like the difference between the bonds 
of a corporation and its stock. The first time, Hobab was 
offered Israelitish bonds, secured by Jebovah’s promise; the 
second time, he is offered shares of Israelitish stock. If he 
will go with them, he is to take his part of whatever good 
they get. 

As an instance of the soliciting of a person to cast in his 
lot with the people of God, this incident is unique, and very 
instructive. The solicitation here recorded is such as appeals 
to the instincts that characterize a gentleman, to comradery, 
chivalry, generosity, the ambition to be helpful, the aspira- 
tion to make the most of one’s gifts rather than to get the most 
from them. Motives of this sort should be appealed to more 
than they are, and there are instances in which the appeal 
should be exclusively to them. 

We are not definitely informed as to Hobab’s reply. But, 
thirty-nine years later, there were Kenites dwelling in the 
regions where Midian and Amalek dwelt (Num. 24: 21-24), 


A little later there were Kenites, relations of Moses by mar- ° 


riage, going up from the city of palm-trees, and dwelling 
among the Israelites (Judg. 1:16). Later, this branch of 
the Kenites divided, and the section of them to which Heber 
and his wife Jael belonged, were living far 40 the north 
(Judg. 4: 11,17; 5:24). Later still, when Saul was king, 
the traditional friendship was yet in existence between Israel 
and the Kenites who lived in the regions of Amalek and 
Midian (1 Sam. 15:6). Probably Hobab accepted the invi- 
tation of Moses. Whether he accbpted it or not, their wise 
and kindly dealing one with the other continued to bear good 
fruit for centuries. 

Verses 33, 34.—The narrator now gives a brief account of 
the first stage of the march. The place which they reached 
at the end of three days is called Taberah (11: 3), and 
Kibroth-hattaavah (11 : 34), in commemoration of two calami- 
ties that befell them there. In the itinerary (Num. 33 : 16), 
the two intervening stations are not named, but Kibroth- 
hattaavah is mentioned first after Sinai.—The ark... went 
before them: This statement is to be understood in the light 
of the details given in Numbers 10 : 14-21, 22-28, ete. Regu- 
larly, it would appear, the ark went with the tent. It was 
preceded by half the host, and followed by half, and had the 
pillar of cloud in the air above it, the settling down of the 
cloud being the signal for pitching camp. Was this first 
march an exception, the ark on this occasion going in advance 
of the whole host ?—To spy out rest for them: So the transla- 
tion would be by the ordinary rendering of the words used. 


_ The verb is seldom used except in connection with the send- 


ing of the twelve spies into Canaan, and the noun almost 
uniformly denotes the rest which God gave to Israel in the 
promised land, and renewed in greater measure when the 
temp'e was built.—The cloud... by day: Certainly, it was 
the vi-itle clond, and not the iyvisible ark, which gave the 
signal, eacn day, for encamping. 






I find here no indication of an unusual service rendered by 
the ark, and no contradiction of the statements which repre- 
sent that the regular place of the sanctuary and its belong” 
ings was in the center of the host, alike when marching or 
when camping. I think that the rest referred to is not that 
of the daily camp, but that which lay at the end of their 
journey. The ark, containing the tables which God had 
written, was the symbol of his presence. He had promised to 
go before Israel, and put it in possession of the land. The 
text says that this promise was visibly in process of fulfilment 
during the three days of the first march. In its form, it pre- 
sents an allusion to the gracious repetition of the promise, at 
the intercession of Moses: 

“My presence shall go [with thee],nd I will cause rest to 
thee” (Exod. 33: 14). The very peculiar phraseology of the 
text appears in two passages, which seem to be allusions to it, 
and serve to interpret it, 

“Jehovah your God, the one going before you in the way, to 
spy out for you a place for your encamping, in fire by night to 
cause you to see in the way in which ye were going, and in 
the cloud by day ” (Deut. 1 : 32, 33). 

“T lifted my hand to them to bring them out from the land 
of Egypt, unto a Jand which I had spied out for them, flowing 
with milk and honey ” (Ezek, 20 : 6). 

If this is history, then grown-up people ought not to be 
satisfied with a babyish idea of it. If some hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, with their furniture and flocks and herds and 
other property, made this movement through the region of 
tremendous narrow gorges adjacent to the wilderness of Sinai, 
then the movement was not precisely like that of a few hun- 
dred men upon a level plain. Unless their cattle subsisted 
by miracle, unless their marching was itself miraculous, un- 
less there were a thousand daily miracles in addition to the 
one miracle of the manna, they did not all march in one com- 
pact column, along one road, On the contrary, it must be 
true that they moved in an immense number of detachments, 
along all the feasible paths in a large tract of territory. The 
diagram of the four encampments served to determine the 
relative positions of the various detachments, ‘The pillar of 
cloud, visible whenever any marching section emerged into 
relatively open country, gave the signal for march or halt, 
The pillar or the ark beneath it did not ordinarily go before 

them in the sense of preceding them in the direction of the 
goal, but in the sense of leading or directing their march, and 
in the sense that it was always before every Israelité who 
looked toward it for guidance. 

Verses 35, 36.—Moses said: The verb is in the perfect, 
There is pothing to indicate that Moses said this more than 
once,—namely, at the beginning of the first day’s march. The 
writer certainly had just one instance in mind, though he 
may possibly have thought of the one instance as typical,— 

When it rested, he said: The verb is in the imperfect, denoting 
habitual action. Moses used to say this all the different times 
when the ark rested. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE march to Sinai, the stay there, and the preparations 
for leaving it, were at last ended, fourteen months 
after the hurried flight from Egypt. The orders for the dis- 
tribution of the tribes on the march were precise. But 
although at the start Moses alone took the command, the 
impossibility of one man attending unaided to all that is 
involved very soon led to the careful organization of a council 
of seventy leading men, from all the tribes except Levi, to 
relieve him of overpowering details; the host being thus 
finally under the authority of a representative body taken 
from their higher and inferior shaykhs, Moses retaining the 
supreme power, though assisted by this new senate, 

Once out on the broad waste of the desert, the order of en- 
Cimpment and march was definite and permanent, The 
tabernacle was pitched in the center of the camp, the Levites 
taking it down when the signal was given to move forwards, 
and raising it again when a halt was ordered. The advance 
was sounded by the Levites, on silver trumpets, whenever 
the mysterious cloud of the Presence was taken up from off 
it, Moses repeating the striking words, as the signal was 
given of everything being ready, “ Rise up, O Lord, and let 
thine enemies be scattered: and let them that hate thee flee 
before thee,” the whole host re-echoing them in a mighty 
shout. Then, at the close of the march, which was decided 
by the renewed descent of the cloud, as the ark was once 
more solemnly let down from the shoulders of the Levites, 
te great leader lifted his voice again in prayer, his words 
being canght up and repeated by the mighty assembly, with 
asound like that of many waters: “ Return, O Lord, unto 
the many thousands of Israel.” 

It was only about two hundred miles from Sinai to Pales- 
tine, in a straight line, but a direct advance was impossible, 
from the difficulties of the zcuie. The camp at Sinai was 

















nearly five thousand feet above the sea level, and to ascend 
to this table-land had been exhausting in the extreme; but 
the descent of so great a multitude, cumbered with women, 
children, and cattle, must have been equally trying, for there 
were no roads, and the steep ravines were terribly rough. A 
range of hills barred the way north, moreover, so that they 
had to turn eastward, in the direction of the Gulf of Akaba, 
the eastern portion of the Red Sea. The long residence of 
Muses in the peninsula, and the relations he had formed with 
Jethro, the shaykh of the Kenite Arabs, whose territory, or, 
rather, range of tent-wandering, embraced at least part of it, 
must have proved of the greatest value in the entrance of so 
vast a multitude on a great desert migration ; but the journey 
was hard, at best. 

Three days’ toilsome march brought the tribes to the 
“wilderness of Paran,” apparently a portion of the upland 
limestone district, known in its whole extent as the desert of 
the Tih, In this they halted, and raised the tabernacle for 
the first time; but their enthusiasm had already largely 
abated. Nothing could be more depressing than the land- 
scape in which they found themselves, Instead of the gliding 
waters of the Nile, and the verdure stretching away from its 
innumerable canals, they saw, far and near, only gray barren 
hills, and equally barren ravines on every side. It was 
human to fret and murmur; for, to all appearance, such Jand- 
scapes threatened sad disaster to a multitude so great, with 
such flocks and herds, 

Yet they might have remembered the wonderful pro- 
vision made for them in the past,—the miracle that had 
opened their way through the waters of the Red Sea, the 
victory of Rephidim, and, above all, the pledge of divine 
guidance and care, ever with them, in the cloud over the 
sacred tent, and the memories of the flaming peaks of Sinai. 
Tt was but a short time since they had formally promised ab- 
solute obedience to Jehovah as their almighty king, but the 
pressure of the first trouble had made them oblivious of all 
but its present acuteness. They had seen, however, in the 
sin of the golden calf, that God was as strict to avenge apos- 
tasy as to protect them when loyal to him, and they once 
_ more experienced this, for we read that “ the fire of Jehovah 
burnt among them,’—an allusion, perhaps, to some awlul 
storm of thunder and lightning, which, to the Hebrews, even 
in later ages, was the voice and arrows of the Eternal, 

Before leaving Sinai, Moses had begged his marriage rela- 
tive Hobab—perhaps the same as Jethro, or, possibly, his son 
—to go with him to Palestine, that the tribes might have 
the great advantage of his experience as an Arab, used to 
the desert, in choosing sites for the camp and routes for the 
‘march, It is doubtful, however, whether he consented, 
though Muhammadan tradition speaks of him as having ac- 
companied the Hebrews till they crossed the Jordan. In 
either case, the feelings between his people and the Jews 
must have been perfectly friendly to the last, for we find re- 
peated indications of kindliness surviving between the two 
races, even to long subsequent ages. It was the wife of a 
Kenite who, at the cost of sad treachery, freed Israel from 
the dangers of renewed hostility from Sisera (Judg. 4: 17); 
and, in Saul’s day, encampments of Kenites, mixed with 
those of Amalekites, were warned by the Jewish king to 
escape before he made his exterminating attack on their 
brother nomads (1 Sam. 15: 6). 

One section of Kenites, indeed, under the name of Rechab- 
ites, virtually identified themselves with the Jews in the 
later periods of the nation, and that so closely as to be incor- 
porated into the tribe of Levi, this being the meaning at- 
tached by many to the promise that they would never want 
aman to stand before God. Notices of them will be found 
in the following texts: 2 Samuel 4: 2, 5, 6,9; 2 Kings 10: 
15, 23; 1 Chronicles 2 : 55; Nehemiah 3:14; Jeremiah 
35 : 6-19. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The Human and Divine Guides 
through the Desert 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


FTER the prolonged stay at Sinai, Israel plunged into 

the desert and into nomad life. Our lesson is part of 

the general description of the arrangements which prevailed 
for all that period, It tells of the human skill which Moses 
called to his aid, of the divine Guide who ever went before 
the march, and of the morning and evening prayer which 
accompanied the breaking up and the pitching of the camp. 
1. Who was Hobab? Was he the same as Jethro? Does 
the word rendered “ father-in-law” necessarily mean that 
relationship, and, if so, is it here applied to Hobab or to 
Reuel? These difficult questions I am not called on to 
solve. But it may be noted that the probability seems to be 
that Revel and Jethro are two names for one person, the 
father of Zipporah, Moses’ wife, the former being possibly a 
proper name, and the litter rather a title (correspondins 
tuughly to “His Excellency”). Hobab would then be 
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Moses’ brother-in-law. The word rendered “father in law” 
may be used indefinitely for any rélation by marriage. 
Exodus 18 ; 27 tells us that Jethro left the caravan before 
they reached Sinai. It is unlikely that a man of his neces- 
sarily advanced age would be fit to act as scout and guide, or 
that one in his official position could leave his tribe. On the 
whole, though every solution has its difficulties, the best way 
of untying the knot seems to be that of taking Hobab to be 
the son of Jethro or Reuel, and the brother-in-law of Moses. 

But the important point for our purposes is the invitation 
given him by Moses, and the reasons urged for his accepting 
it. What did Moses want a pair of sharp Bed’ween eyes for, 
when he had the pillar of cloud and fire to guide? For the 
same reason that we, having the promise of divine wisdom to 
direct our steps, yet need the help of our own and of other 
people’s common sense and experience. Just for the same 
reason that, though the church has a divine Teacher who 
will guide into all truth, and though every believer has 
direct intercourse with God, yet Jesus “gave some to be 
apostles;. .. and some... teachers; for the perfecting of the 
saints,” Nobody in the crowd of slaves from Goshen Knew 
anything about desert life, and Moses knew little that would 
be of u:e. But Hobab was at home there, knew the ground 
where the oases and springs were, and could give the igno- 
rant people many a useful hint to make their encampment 
safe and comfortable. So Moses was eager to keep him. 

Reliance on God’s guidance does not enable us to do with- 
out men’s counsel, which often is the vehicle of God's direc- 
tion, often helps us to understand it, and supplements it by 
applying its general precepts to particular cases. The cloud 
pointed where to camp, but Hobab was of much use in show- 
ing how God’s direction was to be carried out. The co- 
operation of the divine with the human, the harmony of 
faith and prudence, are the lessons of this incident. 

Moses urged his brother-in-law to break away from his 
kindred, and to fling in his lot with the people. It was a 
formidable leap to take. No wonder that the son of “the 
prince of Midian” hesitated. But Moses’ pleading with him 
throbs with an infectious confidence. He assures Hobab that 
the venture will be for his advantage. And his sole reason 
for the assurance is God’s promise to do good to Israel. The 
absolute confidence with which he declares the goal of the 
march is noble, and puts to shame our far feebler realization 
of far clearer and surer words of God. Away down there, in 
the horrid desert of Sinai, with all manner of unknown possi- 
bilities of disaster between them and the end of their wan- 
dering, “the place of which the Lord said, I will give it 
you,” stands out sun-clear before him, and his face, at all 
events, is set thitherward. How trivial the disagreeables of 
our road would seem, if, in like manner, the glories of our 
home shone before us! A traveler on his homeward journey 
makes little of discomforts, for he thinks, I shall soon have 
done with inns and cars, and be by my own fireside. 

Hobab put into exercise real faith in accepting the pro- 
posal. It is not distinctly said that he did accept, but Judges 
1:16; 4:11, and 1 Samuel 15: 6 show that his descendants 
went into Canaan with the Israelites, and had their share in 
“what good soever the Lord” had done unto them, The 
ties of kindred, home, and habit were strong, and at first he 
refused to snap them. But he seems to have done go at last, 
and that simply because he believed that Jehovah would do 
what he had promised. His faith was very rudimentary. 
So much the more is it to be admired, that it was strong 
enough to draw him clean out of all his past life, and make 
him willing. to risk all his future on the truthfulness of 
Moses’ God. 

2. The stay at Sinai had been about ten months (Exod. 
19:1; Num,10:11). The shortest road to the southern 
part of Canaan was only a journey of eleven days (Deut. 1: 2). 
If Hobab had had to settle the direction of the march, he 
would have led the people by that way. But that was not his 
function. Verses 33 and 34 tell who the true guide was. 
Two symbols of the divine presence directed the course of 
the vast multitude. Observe the name here given to the 
ark; namely, “the ark of the covenant,” which suggests that 
in thus leading his people like a flock, Jehovah was fulfilling 
his covenant obligations. But the ark alone, carried, as it was, 
by relays of priests, would not have guided unless the cloud 
hovering above had glided in advance of it. 

A discrepancy has been detected by too keen eyes between 
the statement that the ark preceded the march and Num- 
bers 2: 17 (with which v. 17 of this chapter agrees) where 
the tabernacle is said to have been carried by the Levites in 
their place in the procession, But surely, when the taber- 
nacle was taken to pieces for the march, the ark could be 
detached from the other sacred articles. The discrepancy is 
imaginary. The same connection between the two symbols 
which was visible when the cloud lay above the tabernacle in 
the midst of the camp was visible in the weary day’s march. 

The same guidance is given to us, by beiter ways than by 
a visible cloud. “In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he 
shall direct thy steps,” is not antiquated, though the ark of 
the covenant was lost at the fall of Jerusalem, and the clond 
ceased to guide when Israel entered Canaan. They were bot 
shedows of heavenly things, and docile, trustful hearts will 
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not be left to wander in the wilderness, but be led by the 
right way, though it will often be apparently roundabout, 
and certainly rough, to the city of habitation. 

The cloud was more than a guide. It not only moved in 
front, but streamed out backwards over all the files of the 
loosely compacted multitude. It was a shadow from the 
heat and a covert from the tempest. God is his people’s 
defense as well as their director. There should have been 
neither fear nor murmuring nor impurity in that long-drawn- 
out array, when a man had but to lift his eyes, however far 
in the rear of the ark his station might be, to see the thin 
gray trail of cloud above him that proclaimed a present God, 
And have we not the same presence, binding us to the same 
courage, confidence, submission, and holiness ? 

3. The two invocations for the beginning and end of each 
march express the confidence which sheuld inspire all effort, 
and that which should breathe calm over all repose. When 
we are sétting ourselves to our work and warfare, we shall 
fight and toil best if we feel vividly that God is working with 
us and covering our heads in the day of battle. When we 
enter on earned repose, it will be sweetest if we feel that he 
abides with us when it is evening and the day is far spent; 
and, unless we have begun with Moses’ morning petition, 
there is small likelihood of his evening one being fulfilled to 
us. Both prayers ask for that which the cloud showed was 
already given, but they are not therefore superfluous. Rather 
the very fact that God had arisen, as the moving pillar indi- 
cated, was the reason for the petition that he would scatter his 
enemies, Our prayers should turn his tokens into petitions, 
and plead for the continuance of bestowed blessings. 

Moses identified Israel's cause with Jehovah’s, and took for , 
granted that its foes were God’s. He had the right to do so, 
and we also have, but only if we are so in harmony with 
God’s will and heart that we have made his cause ours. If 
we are fighting for God, God is fighting for us. The church 
has its mission to establish Christ's kingdom on earth, and 
may be sure of divine power to aid it therein, That horde 
of poorly armed, unwarlike fugitives could do little against 
the sons of the desert, men of war from their youth. Bit 
with God on their side, they were stronger than Amalek and 
Midian and all their foes. The legends of many nations tell 
of their gods charging at the head of their hosts. It is no 
legend, but plain truth, that we go forth to Christian warfare 
with the “man with a drawn sword,” “the Captain of the 
Lord’s host,” to Jead us. 

As the one prayer rings with martial energy, the other is 
steeped in calm rest. Blessed are they who realize God's 
presence as truly in their hours of restful ease as in those of 
atrenuous effort. If the day has been full of God, the night 
will be full of him too, and repose will be worship, as work 
was, Like the cloud which gathered itself into an upright 
pillar, and moved swiftly when Israel was on the march, but 
spread itself and lay motionless over the camp when Israel 
was at rest, the one divine presence is equally able to mani- 
fest itself in the crises and in the uneventful hours of our 
lives. God is the spring of our best activity and fullest 
energy ; God is the haven where we can find deep and un- 
troubled rest. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, Pngland. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


A Specimen of Work for Others 


Gage Christian having good in possession or prospect 
should offer to share it with others (v. 29). 

always been the characteristic of the Lord’s people. Giving 

doth not impoverish, withholding doth not enrich. 

2. It is a characteristic of an unilluminated and perverse 
nature to refuse to accept the good offered (v.30). Men 
prefer a way less good that is theirown. They are reluctant 
to accept even the Christ. 

8. Urgency should not be abated by refusal. Show the 
man that he can be useful. That is often the supreme per- 
suasion (v.31). It touches the deepest of one’s nature. The 
most fundamental element of our constitution is to do good. 
No grass blade or tree lives for itself. It lives to propagate 
a thousand others, The highest/function of animal life is to 
provide for the welfare of its kind, and other kinds of higher 
life. It was only when Hobab saw that he could be useful 
that he consented to go. Use your scholars. Parentsshould 
serve their children, but if they would avoid making them 
selfish and exacting they must develop their constant service 
also. 

4. Moses had go identified himself and his people with 
God that he never thought of enemies as being his, but God’s, 
Let thine enemies be scattered (v. 35). Inthe morning the 
ery was for warfare, and at evening it was for rest in the 
Lord. 

5. Is there real guidance now? Yes, when necessary. 
These were extremely ignorant people in a strange entancle- 


ment of gorges in a wilderness full of enemies. Guidance 
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was a necessity. God only knew when the young mothers 
and children must rest. But coming to Canaan the pillar 
was withdrawn up into heaven. 

We go about familiar ways intelligently. Yet the steps of 
a good man are ordered of the Lord. By what influence 
finer than electric auroras shall we feel the guidance? 


University Park, Colo. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HE children of Israel stayed around Mount Sinai about 
one year. During that time they received the law and 
all the directions about building the tabernacle, which struc- 
ture they there prepared and set up. During those months 
God was training them for their entrance into the land of 
promise. At last God said to Moses, “ Ye have compassed 
this mountain long enough: turn you northward.” About 
that time it was that the events of this lesson took place. 

All this time Hobab, Moses’ brother-in-law, had been with 
them at Mt. Sinai. Hobab was a “son of the desert,” and 
knew it well. In starting for Canaan, Moses had. been 
anxious that God should go with them, for he knew that it 
was not possible to take all that people up successfully if God 
should forsakethem. God had promised that he would guide 
them and bring them safely to the land whither they were 
going. But Moses also wanted human guidance—not to 
supersede divine leadership, but to supplement it. In this 
he was wise. A man like Hobab was able to indicate to 
them where there was water, and was able to go with any 
scouting party like the twelve spies, or to tell them the road. 
God went with the camp, by the pillar of fire and the pillar 
of clond. But there were many matters of travel which he 
left for the people themselves to care for. For such purposes 
as these, then, Hobab might prove an indispensable person. 

But Hobab did not seem inclined to go. So Moses argued 
with him, and it is this argument that we have largely to 
deal with in our lesson. Moses tells him whither they are 
going, and says, “Come thou with us, and we will do thee good : 
for the Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel.” He then 
goes on to press his request, telling Hobab that he may act as 
* eyes,”—that is, be a guide for them on their way to the 
land of their inheritance, He also promises that, just as God 
will be good to them and bless his people, so Moses will be 
good to” Hobab, and he shall be a partaker in the divine 
blessing that comes to Israel. So Hobab consents and goes. 

The lesson closes with an account of the way in which God 
led his people through the wilderness, going before them by 
day in a pillar of cloud, which by night turned to,a pillar of 
fire. When the cloud lifted from the tabernacle, and moved 
forward, they journeyed, but when it stopped, they stopped. 
They stayed in one place so long as the cloud moved not, and 
they never stopped till it did. “In this way God fulfilled his 
promise to Moses, when he said, “I will go with thee.” It 
was a most solemn thing tothat people when the cloud either 
rose to move forward or stopped its course to tarry, and 
Moses realized this, for at each change he stood and uttered 
the words which are found in verses 35 and 36 of the lesson. 

Now the teacher, having made the lesson clear to the class, 
is ready to go on and make the application of its underlying 
principles clear also. Israel was the people of God. Not 
that in all that throng there were none that were not true 
and sincere, There were hypocrites among them, alas! but, 
on the whole, it was true that they were the people of God 
in a far deeper sense than any of the nations of the world. 
To be with them was to have the word of God and to have 
the ordinances of God. It was to be led by him, day by day, 
if you desired it, and to receive his blessing. God was to be 
found far more easily in Israel than in Egypt, with all its 
superior civilization. Israel had more of truth than all the 
rest of the world put together, and in its ranks there were 
more true men than could be found in all the world without. 
This being the case, to go with them would prove a blessing 
to Hobab. 

But it is still true that among those who profess the name 
of God here, and have banded themselves together as the 
people of God, there is more of divine truth than there is 
among outsiders, Ever since the days of Ananias and Sap- 
phira there have been hypocrites among the people of God. 
Bat if you take the church, with all its imperfections as it 
stands to-day, it had the far larger part of honesty and 
morality of the world in its ranks. It is to church people 
that we have to look for nearly every good thing that costs 
effort and money. They are the doers of nearly all that is 
done for the poor and needy, and they give the greater part 
of all the money that is unselfishly given to educational in- 
stitutions inthis world. They are the supporters of hospitals 
and are the senders of missionaries to the ends of the earth. 
Take the church (even as it is) out of the world, and it would 
be a hideous waste, morally. 

This is why the advice of Moses to Hobab is good still. 
Still we say to our scholars, “ It is right for you to love God 
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does bless his church.” In ‘it you will get good if you so 
desire, and if you unite with the people of God on earth, you 
will find that it is greatly to your advantage. 

But Moses wanted Hobab, not only for the good that he 
could get, but for the good that he could do. Hobab could 
help the church in the desert. If he was willing to be eyes 
to them, Moses was ready to be ears for him, and listen to 
what God had to say, and repeat it to Hobab and the others. 
Hobab was to get, and he was also to give. So it is still to- 
day. We are not to join the church merely for what we get. 
We are in duty bound to give as well. That person who 
unites with the church and never gives to it any strength is 
a spiritual pauper, who lives on others, and contributes t6 the 
welfare of none. There are many such, I fear, in our 
churches, just because they have not been trained to better 
things. It might well be made a condition of church-pem- 
bership that all who join must do some work for God and 
man, Then we should have Jess dead wood in our churches. 
If you take the Lord to be your God, and Jesus to be your 
Saviour, then you should join his people’ in the visible 
church, And then you should at once try and see how you, 
too, may be eyes for them, and help along the work in the 
church as it journeys through this world to the Land of 
Promise beyond. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


N WHAT book was last week’s lesson? Why so called? 

In what book is this lesson? It is called Numbers, for 

it gives an account of the numbering of the people of Israel, 

—once soon after they left Egypt, and again when they were 

near the Promised Land. This is the fourth book of Moses’s 

writing called the Pentateuch, or fivefold book. It will help 
your memory to write in your note-book : 


PENTATEUCH. 
Genesis, book of beginnings. 
Exodus, going out. 
Leviticus, duties of Levites, 
Numbers, counting the people. 


‘ Journeying wnto the Place.—Almost a year was spent at 
Sinai. What were some of the great events at Sinai? When 
the people were numbered, they were divided into companies, 
with officers over each company, and seventy elders to be a 
council over all. The time had come for them to start on 
their journey to the promised land. There was a man in the 
company named Hobab, a relative of Moses’ wife. When 
Moses was forty years old, you remember he killed a man in 
Egypt, and fled to the land of Midian. He lived there forty 
years, and it was in Hobab’s tribe, with the shepherds, he 
found a home. All those forty years since then, Hobab had 
been Moses’ friend, and had started with the great company 
from Egypt. It was to Hobab Moses said the words of our 
golden text. He gave the reasons why Hobab should stay 
with them, First, they were going to the place God had 
promised to give them. It was no uncertain expedition, but 
to a land to.be their own. Second, Moses could safely promise 
“we will do thee good ;” for he was to share in every bless- 
ing that came to them, Third, he need not rely only on the 
promises of Moses, for the Lord himself had spoken good 
concerning Israel. At first, Hobab remembered his tents, his 
flocks, his family, and home. What were his words as we 
have them in verse 30 ? 

Leave us not, I Pnay thee.—Moses was in earnest. He loved 
his friend, and while the Lord had promised to guide and 
help, yet he felt that he needed human sympathy. He 
begged Hobab not to leave them, and gave another reason 
why he should stay. You know, said Moses, we are to en- 
camp and travel in the wilderness. You know all about 
desert life, how to find pasture-spots, now and then; to 
search for hidden wells that wandering tribes have covered ; 
how to meet and be safe from bands of robbers or rude 
companies. You may “be to us instead of eyes.” Hobab 
was persuaded; when he found he could be helpful, he was 
willing to go. What were the three reasons Moses first gave 
why he should stay with Israel? Now he repeated the 
promise that, whatever good the Lord should give, Hobab 
should share, 

Leaving Sinai.—The people were all arranged in order for 
the march. Never before was sucha procession. The Levites 
had charge of the tabernacle and the ark; each of the twelve 
tribes had their place; tents had been folded; everything 
made ready for the journey God had directed, and which he 
guided by his presence. The pillar of cloud by day and fire 
by night was over them. When it moved, they were to go 
on; when it stopped, they were to rest. When the Lord 
gave the sign for it to move on, the ark was carried by the 
priests, and the great company of people followed. 

Moses's Prayer.—Every stage of the journey was made with 
prayer. As they started to follow the moving cloud and the 
holy ark, Moses prayed that the Lord would scatter his 
enemies, and that those who hated God should flee before the 


signs of his presence. Moses felt that the enemies of Gud 
would be the enemies of his people, and he trusted divine — 
power to be theirdefense. When the ark rested, Moses asked 
God to rest with them,—the same reaching out and longing 
for God that ages after said to his dear Son, “ Abide with us,” 
Does your heart often whisper those words to him? 

Three Days’ Journey.—The people marched on for. three 
days, stopping at night to encamp and rest, then to go on 
their way through the wilderness. This was not an entirely 
bare sandy desert ; for in some parts were watercourses which, 
in the rainy season, flowed through the land. There were 
some hills, though they seemed low and small after staying 
among the mountain cliffs round Sinai, and, in places, they 
found spots which gave some pasture among a few trees and 
shrubs, They little knew, as they encamped in the wilder- 
ness of Paran, how many years of desert wandering, beset 
with dangers, lay before them. 

Hobab.—Were all the promises Moses made fulfilled to 
Hobab? We hear little more of him, but he certainly shared 
all the mercies, as well as the trials, of the wilderness, He 
dwelt under the shadowing cloud, shared in the worship, was 
fed by the manna, drank from the smitten rock, and often 
from the springs and wells, which, no doubt, he helped to find, 
After the Jews were settled in Canaan, we read of the chil- 
dren of Hobab that they “ went up out of the city of palm 
trees, and dwelt among the people.” Four hundred years 
later, in the time of King Saul, he spoke of the kindness of 
the father of that tribe called the Kenites, that had shown 
“ kindness to all the children of Israel, when they came up out 
of Egypt.” Among his descendants was Jonadab, the leader 
of the first temperance band, whose generations never tasted 
wine, never raised grapes, and lived intents. Stedfast, brave, 
true to their principles in time of war and siege, they en- 
dured thirst in fanine rather than taste wine. Let the teacher, 
in the way best adapted to that special class, make practical 
the call of one golden text, and induce scholars to tell how 
they may use and extend the invitation, “ Come thou with us, 
and we will do thee good.” 

Louisville, Ky. 
KSA 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE children of Israel encamped a long time near this 
mountain, 

The teacher outlines on the blackboard some mountain 
peaks, with the little tents clustered at the base. 

Their new home was to be over here (indicating the direc- 
tion as on a map, without distinetly locating it), but they did 
not know it yet. They would have to travel through a wil- 
derness to get there. 

Moses did not know the way. 

Aman named Hobab had traveled many times in the 
wilderness. Moses invited Hobab to go with them, to help, 
saying, “ We are journeying unto the place of which the 
Lord said, I will give it you: come thou with us, and we 
will do thee"gZood.” 

Hobab did not want to go at first—perhaps he was afraid— 
until Moses said, “ Leave us not, I pray thee: forasmuch as 
thou knowest how we are to encamp in the wilderness, and 
thou mayest be to us instead of eyes.” 

What is a wilderness ? 

We have never seen one except in pictures. John the 
Baptist lived a long time in the wilderness, Tell me about 
him. John lived there a long time after the children of 
Israel found their way home. There are no roads or paths 
here (showing a picture of the wilderness). There are 
lonely places where wild beasts and poisonous serpents live. 
People could easily lose their way here, for long days and 
nights. Hobab had been here many times, Would Moses 
trust alone to Hobab to guide them through the wilderness? 

Think a minute. Hobab would know, because he had 
been there so often, where to find springs of water, where 
the robbers were hidden in caves, ard the dangerous places, 
where the wild beasts and serpents lived. 

Teach: God was their guide, Hobab was allowed to help 
‘them, 

We wonder what Hobab thought of all that he saw on the 
journey, and whether he was almost frightened in the long 
nights, or felt quite safe, when he saw a pillar of fire resting 
on the ark. 

When this fiery column moved in the night, it was as if 
God said to all the people, “ You must not sleep to-night, 
but must march toward the new home.” When the fiery 
piliar rested, it was God’s way of telling the people to rest, 
In the day time, this pillar of fire looked like a cloud, and 
guided them just the same. 

Here is a piciure of the ark. Their most precious things, 
which God had given them, were in it. Briefly describe the 
ark and name the treasures, 

On the blackboard, an oblong can stand for the ark, with a 
spiral column over it, to represent the pillar of fire, drawn 
with a piece of orange-red crayon turned sideways. 

The children of Israel followed the ark, guided by the 
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wonderful fire and cloud. That was God guiding. Hobab 
was allowed to help, 
Application 

From this point there is a choice between two applications. 
Choose but one, and that the one which can be worked out 
during the week by this particular class, 

1, Many of you have read stories of other journeys in wild 
and dangerous places. You may tell those which will show 
us how God guides and protects travelers. 

Some of you boys would like to go into these wild places, 
but there are stronger enemies for you to fight at home. 

We think we are safe, in our quiet homes, from dangerous 
enemies, that we do not need God’s care quite so much as 
did the children of [8rael. 

Here the teacher can speak of the enemies, unseen, when 
the great temptations come. 

Who shall save us from these? 
up Bible) for a guiding light ? 

2. Hobab did not want to go at first; he said he would 
rather go home. 

Every morning he must have heard Moses’ prayer, asking 
God to guide them ; and he heard the evening prayer too, 
esking God to stay with them through the night. 

When Hobab looked at the fiery column, he must have 
thought, “ This God is most wonderful and kind. I will fol- 
low him. All who follow this God are allowed to work for 
him, helping the weak ones who cannot follow alone, 

Hobab helped these, no doubt, most thankfully, saying to 
himself, “ This great and wonderful God allows me to help.” 

We, too, are allowed to help, every day. Tell me all the 
ways we can help those who are not able, all alone, to follow 
our God. 

Northampton, Mass. 


What have we (holding 


KS 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D,, F.R.S. 


- OBAB, THE Son oF RaGueL THE MIDIANITE, 

Moses’ Faruer 1n Law.”—The Midianites, into 
whose tribe Moses had married, were descendants of Abra- 
ham, by Keturah. Though evidently at one time a tribe of 
great power and wealth, they are not to be traced outside of 
Scripture history, or the Muhammadan traditions derived 
from it, and disappear as an aggressive power after the crush- 
ing victory of Gideon. They roamed over & vast extent of 
territory, through the wilderness of the Tih,‘ from’ Sinai 
northward, and, in conjunction with the Beni-Kaden (“chil- 
dren of the East”), crossing the Arabah, they extended north 
and eastward over the great plateau east of Moab and Gilead. 
Though from the account of Gideon’s campaign we see that 
they were purely nomadic, yet in the southern part of their 
territory they occupied many so-called cities, which seem 
rather to have been desert strongholds, by which they com- 
wianded the whole caravan route to Egypt, than the abodes of 
- settled people. These cities were uninhabited ruins, of 
many of which the very names had been lost, in the time 
of the early Muhammadan historians, 

“Tou MAYEST BE TO US INSTEAD OF Eyes,”—This 
very phrase is still used in Arabic when you ask a man to 
show you the way, and most expressive it is, Within the 
range of his own tribal lands the acute perceptions of the 
Bed’wy cannot be surpassed, even by the red Indian, I have 
fearlessly trusted myself to such guidance amongst difficult 
and rocky defiles, and never niade a false turn. But, once 
beyond his own tribal limits, he is helpless as a child. The 
value, therefore, of the guidance of the great Midianite chief- 
tain who was suzerain over the whole wilderness of Paran, 
where Midian predominated even so far as the hill ranges of 
the Amorites, was invaluable to Israel; for supernatural 
guidance did not supersede human forethought in the search 
for pasture, water, and shelter. 

“Turee Days’ Journney.”—This reniinds us that the sta 
tions, of which a list is given, were not the only halting-places, 
but were simply the rendezvous where the camp sojourned 
some time, while the flocks and herds roamed in its neighbor- 
hood. Here we may observe that the desert affords evidence 
of great physical change since the date of the exodus, Its 
climate may have changed, partly by the gradual elevation 
of the land, like that with which we are familiar in Norway, 
but the chief factor has been the cessation of the rains through 
the denudation of the timber. Mr. Holland has shown that 
large districts must have been once well wooded, and that 
the trees were felled by the Egyptians to supply fuel for 
smelting the copper, the mines of which were being worked 
to an enormous extent at the very date of the exodus. The 
temples, barracks, and heaps of calcined ore, remain. Thou- 
sands of troops and workmen could not have existed without 
water on the spot. But, when the trees had disappeared, the 
brooks were dried up, water and fuel failed, the mines were 
abandoned. Another piece of evidence is the existence of 
the great mounds, the heaps of stone, a hundred miles south 
of the Judean vineyards, and the couniless wells, now utterly 
dev, sround the deserted ruins of the cities of Eboda Sebaita 
aud El’Aujeh, Many of these welis 1 have toand brat- 


ticed with shittim wood, where not a tree now’ exists, and 
where stone might have supplied the place of wood, had not 
the latter been abundant and at hand. 
The College, Durham, England. 
- 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“T wit DEPART TO MINE Own LAND, AND TO My Kix- 
DRED.” —The prospect of wealth and prosperity cannot wean 
the affections of the wandering son of the wilderness from his 
own kindred and the haunts of his childhood. To leave 
these for the “comforts” of a settled life would be, for the 
free heart of the Arab, a giving up of all that makes life 
worth living. Separated from his people he feels like a limb 
severed from the body. An Arab maiden of sheikhly rank 
married one of the merchant princes of Damascus, and came 
to reside in his house. But not all the beauties of that 
“Arabian Paradise,” nor all the luxuries that surrounded her 
in the city of many streams and embowering orchards, could 
still the clamorous desire to return to her own land and 
to her kindred. In spite of the tenderest ministries she 
pined away, until at length she was permftted to leave her 
splendid prison ; journeying once again to her friends amidst 
the sandy solitudes, her eye speedily regained its accustomed 
light, and her step its old sprightliness. 

“THou MAYEST BE TO US INSTEAD OF EyeEs.”—The great 
annual pilgrimage of the Muhammadans from Damascus 
through the desert to Mecca and Medina, presents many 
points of resemblance to the march of Israel through the 
wilderness of Sinai. Without an intimate acquaintance with 
the natural features of the country along the route pursued, 
the sharpest eyes would be of no avail. There is therefore 
always a company of guides, with-men who possess special 
knowledge of the various localities passed through, who are 
“as eves” to the pilgrimage. Their most important duty is 
to make sure that the pilgrims will reach in safety the great 
reservoirs of water which have been prepared at intervals for 
the refreshment of the Haj. To miss one of these would 
probably mean the destruction of the whole pilgrimage. The 
responsibility ultimately rests with the pasha who is in com- 
mand of the Haj. Mohammed Sa‘id Pasha for thirty-one 
years held this honorable and onerous post. His brother, 


-Khalid Aga, told me many of the great man’s exploits, The 


following may illustrate the dangers Moses hoped to avert by 
the presence of Hobab in the camp. Once in the desert the 
guides were completely baffled, and the pasha himse]f came 
to the Fescue. Ordering the guides to the rear, he rode on in 
front, and conducted the great straggling company safely to 
the tank at nightfall. Ou another. occasion, some two hun- 
dred men, each mounted on a stroug mule, disregarded the 
pasha’s orders, being oppressed with thirst, and Jeft the main 
body of the pilgrimage in search of water, which they were 
persuaded was to be found somewhere in the neighborhood. 
By and by they were missed. The procession halted, and, at 
the head of a company of camel riders, the pasha set forth to 
seek them. After a long and weary search, he came upon the 
wreck of the two hundred. Men and mules had perished 
together in the burning sand, One man only, who had got 
his head into the shelter of a little sand-bank, was still alive, 
but unconscious, Such are some of the perils of desert travel. 
How needful to those who adventure upon that burning sea 
are men who may be instead of eyes! 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Come Tuovu with Us (v. 29).—Why is the book ‘of 
Numbers so named? (Num. 1:2; 26:2.) Who wrote it? 
How long did the Hebrews remain at Sinai? What were 
the advantages to them of their long stay there? Why now 
did they again take up their journey? (Num. 9 : 15-23; 
10:11.) By what more familiar names do we know Raguel? 
(Exod. 2:18; 3:1.) What promises of God had Moses in 
mind? (Gen. 12:7; 13:15; 17:8; 28:13; Exod.3:8; 
Psa. 105 : 9-11.) What blessings could Moses promise to 
those who went with him? With what assurances can all 
Christians give the same invitation to unbelievers? What 
is the connection between “ we will do thee good” and “ the 
Lord hath spoken good” ? 

2. I Witt Nor Go (v. 30).—What doubtless led Hobab 
to decide against going? What are some of the reasons why 
modern unbelievers decide against the Christian journey? 

3. Be to Us Eves (vs. 31, 32).—What help could Hobab 
give them in their desert journeys? Why should the charch 
try to win people by setting them to work? How? What 
rewards come when we share with others the good things 
God sends us? 


4. Toe Ank Went Berore THEM (v-. 33-36).—What 
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was the “ark of the covenant”? (Exod. 37:1-5.) In what 
kinds of arks should we enshrine God’s covenants? In what 
sense does the ark of the Lord still go before every true 
believer? What happens if our resting-places and our work- 
ing-places are not those God chooses for us? What uses did 
the cloud subserve? Why is a cloud a fit symbol for Jeho- 
vah? What is to be imitated in Moses’ way of beginning 
the day? and of ending it? 
For’ the Superintendent 

1. Where did the Israelites wait for nearly a year after 
crossing the Red Sea? 2. Whom did Moses try to persuade 
to go with them when they set out again? 3. What promise 
did Moses make Hobab? 4. What was Hobab’s answer? 
5. On what grounds did Mosescontinne tourge? 6. Asthey 
marched, what went before the Israelites? 7. What was 
over them? 8, What did Moses do every morning as they 
set out? 9. And every evening as they encamped? 

Boston, Mass. 

- 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1, To what place had the Lord promiced to lead the chil- 
dren of Israel? 2. What sort of help could Hobab give 
them? 3. What promise did Moses make to his father-in- 
law? 4. How were the people led by day, and how by 
night? 5. How many years did the. people wander in the 
wilderness ? 

S@These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They oceupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASS 
Blackboard Hints 


By the ‘Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HOBAB’S PROBLEM. 





\EOPLE 
ATHWAY 
LACE 


SHALL | LEAVE MY OWN 
AND ACCEPT THE LORO'S 





“ Manifold more in this present time, and in th 
world to come life everlasting.” at99 


COME THOU WITH US. 


we WILL HELP yo 


WE YOU. 


“ He that watereth shall be watered also himself.” 








KS 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“Come, we that Jove the Lord.” 

“ My home is in heaven, my rest is not here.” 
“One sweetly solemn thought,” 

“My days are gliding swiftly by.” 

“I’m a pilgrim, and I’m a stranger.” 

“ Shall we gather at the river.” 

“T’m but a stranger here.” 

“ There is a happy land.” 


KS 


Lesson Summary 


N HIS appeal to Hobab, Moses stands as a model for 
every Christian. Every child of God is seeking “a 
better country, that is, a heavenly.” To this he may, and he 
should, lead his kindred and others whom he can influence. 
“Come thou with us” is as appropriate an appeal to-day as 
when it fell from the lips of Moses, Those about us need it 
as much asdid Hobab, They should face about and journey 
heavenward, and we should urge tiiem to do it. 

In proportion as spiritual blessings are greater than tem- 
poral, and as heaven is better than Canaan, are the induce- 
ments now greater than then. They are (1) The blessings 
gained by the respondent. He gains the companionship of 
God’s people, the “ good” of which they are the divinely ap- 
pointed channel, the assuring promises God has lavished 
upon them, and a full share in all that he has in store for 
them. Further, there is this inducement, (2) The employ- 
ment of one’s talents for the aid of others. Like Jesus, we 
may minister, and not alone be ministered unto; and that, 
too, on the high plane of spiritual living and of eternal 
results. 

Such indncements need kind and persistent urging, 
Whether responded to or not, they must be pre-ensved. “The 









good at stake is too momentous to allow of trifling treatment. 
Presumably Moses prevailed. In Israel’s later history traces 
of Hobab’s family are frequently discovered. Resuits may 
not be clearly seen simultaneously with effort, but eternity 
will continually disclose traces of what seemed lost on earth, 

God’s promises of good will surely be realized. Israel will 
advance. The ark of the covenant will ever be at the front. 
The cloud of the Lord will lead by day and cover by night. 
The Lord’s people will be blessed forever. 


- 
Added Points 

Personal appeal is time honored, and honored of God. Its 
skilful use should be diligently pursued. 

Happy is the Christian who knows the grounds of his own 
hopes, and the blessedness they include, and who, knowing 
these, can effectively offer them to others. 

It is easy to decline even a loving and intelligent appeal ; 
but if it be repeated, and intensified, it will prevail. 

Every man has talents which may help others, and add to 
the volume of good influence in the world, By its proper 
use, he and the world will be blessed ; but otherwise the world 
will be the poorer, and he the more condemned, 

Every gift of God should be acknowledged. Whether he 
scatters our enemies or gives us rest, he is worthy of grateful 
recognition. 


[To suggest, rather than to amplify, plans for work that may 
prove useful in the Sunday-school or the church, is the purpose 
of this department. Those who have originated or used the 
methods herein described are often flooded with letters of in- 
quiry as to further details of their work. Such letters should 
always be accompanied by stamps for reply —although, of course, 
the enclosing of return postage lays, on the one receiving it, no 
obligation to make a reply.) 
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Brigades of Boys and of Girls 


HATEVER opinion one may hold regarding the 
wisdom of the ‘‘ Boys’ Brigade” moyement, or 
its permanency, its growth in the past few years has 
been surprising, and it has had its noteworthy advocates, 
like Professor Henry Drummond and other practical 
Sunday-school men. And in more than one Sunday- 
school there is now the “Girls’ Brigade,” with, the same 
real or supposed benefits of drill and organization. 

The Pilgrim’ Congregational Sunday-school of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is one that has a ‘‘Girls’ Brigade,” as 
well as a “ Boys’ Brigade and Hospital Corps.” The 
pastor, the Rev. Clinton Douglas, recently sent out this 
mimeograph letter to brethren in the ministry, in de- 
fense of the general method : 


DEAR BROTHER PastToR,— 

Perhaps your attention has already been called to the 
Boys’ Brigade 4s an instrument for saving the boys. And, if 
you have not had strong prejudices against the military drill, 
perhaps you have wanted to look into this ‘‘ new thing,” and 
have wondered if it would work in your field. You have heard 
some good things about it, and doubtless some objections to it. 
But please notice that the objections come from those who know 
the Jeast about its object, its methods, and its resu/ts, while 
those who have worked with it the longest are its most enthusi- 
astic supporters; and, after three years’ experience, let me 
bear this personal testimony: It fills the Sunday-school with 
boys, and it brings the young men into the church as “ good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ.” It makes the pastor the friend of 
the boys. It is good for the boys; it is good for the pastor ; it 
is good for thechurech. The Boys’ Brigade is a necessary finger 
of the hand of the church, and your good people will not cut it 
off when they know its usefulness. 

Yours for the boys, 
CLINTON DovGLas. 


The girls and boys meet on different evenings of the 
week. On a Tuesday evening in June there was a 
“Girls’ Brigade Entertainment,” the program being in 
two parts. Part I began with a piano solo, a review of 
the company and salute of the colors, and prayer, fol- 
lowed by three solos and three recitations from the 
young people, in alternate order; a “Selection by the 
Boys’ Drum Corps,” and a “ Spear Drill, by a Sergeants’ 
Section,” the bugle sounding the announcement of each 


number. Part II, of a similar nature, closed with a 
“Prize Drill, by Volunteers.” A small fee of admission 
was asked. 


On account of their careful organization and orderly 
customs, the Boys’ Brigades can be put to use in more 
ways than one. At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Presby- 
terilan Church, at ita popular evening meeting, when the 
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Academy of Music, Philadelphia, was crowded to its 
utmost capacity from floor to dome, the members of a 
number of Philadelphia Boys’ Brigades were not merely 
conspituous in their dark-blue uniforms, but gave most 
efficient aid, under the direction of the older officers, as 
ushers and messengers. 

In the Sunday-school “ street: parades ” and midsum- 
mer outdoor “ rallies” —in which the city of Brooklyn 
has been the leader for many years—the bearing, order, 
and precision of the drilled companies of boys and 
girls is particularly noticeable. If the Sunday-schools 
are to march, to “parade” at all, it were well if it 
were well done. The “East End Sabbath School 
Association” of Pittsburg had its second “Gala Day 
Parade” in June. Printed circulars, “ general orders,” 
and programs were issued, with minute directions as to 
the location of each school in the parade, and the street 
it was to form on. All the Sunday-schools were in the 
first division, the Boys’ Brigades in the second, and 
vehicles containing Sunday-school children in the third. 
A place was especially assigned for all the Chinese 
Sunday-schools. Five or six thousand is the estimate 
ofthe number in the parade, as it filled Highland 
Avenue from one end to the other. Every teacher 
and scholar carried a national flag. Two large silk 
flags were awarded,—one to the school having the best 
average attendance in proportion to its enrolment dur- 
ing the year, the other to the school having the 
largest percentage of attendance in the parade. The 


flags are retained one year, to be competed for again. 


next year. The parade began at six o’clock in the even- 
ing, and was followed by the meeting for flag presenta- 
tion, with songs, responsive readings, and addresses by 
the Rev. Drs, J. P. E. Kumler and W. A. Stanton, and 
by a bandconcert. The city papers especially commended 
the appearance and drill of the score of Boys’ Brigades, 
with their “neat uniforms and bayonets flashing in the 
light. The Brigade is coming to be a factor in Sunday- 
school work, and its influence for good is appreciated 
more and more as its practical workings are seen.” 

















{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the Proprietor of The Sunday School Times has 
decided to decline to retain a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, sent solely with a view to its notice in these pages, 
Yet the Editor is glad to receive new books from publishers or 
authors, for examination with reference to review, it being un- 
derstood that all books thus received, whether reviewed in 
these columns or not, will be returned to their senders; if any 
such books are retained by the Editor, they will be paid for at 
publishers’ rates. Announcements of new books, either by 
circular or by personal letter, are also always welcomed by the 
Editor.) 
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The Latest Books on Japan.* 


N A RECENT conversation with one of the curators 
of the Smithsonian National Museum in Washing- 
ton, the latter enunciated a fair principle for the appraise- 
ment of travelers’ literary wares. “I should print,” 
said he, “with every book giving testimony as to re- 
ligion, customs, and social condition, as clear a statement 
as could possibly be made of the author’s personal bias, 
of his zeal and convictions, of the audience which he 
was expecting particularly to address, and of the public 
who was expected to buy his books,” 

Something like this must be considered in a criti- 
cism of books on Japan. Here is a country practically 
unknown to Christendom until the sixteenth century. 
Then, after. about eighty years of the commercial and 
missionary activity of foreigners so hostile to each other 
as Spaniards and Dutchmen, and religious sects so 
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mutually jealous as Jesuits and Franciscans, we find the 
country closed to Western nations. Now, in this age of 
eager desire to find new organisms in the realms of art, 
religion, sociology, and civilization, when champions of 
particular systems of philosophy are eager almost to 
rampancy for a novel specimen, Japan has proved a 
veritable trover. We have the “old,” the “new,” the 
“ real,” the “unfamiliar,” the “occult” Japan. Nearly 
every adjective within the repertoire of possibility has 
been pressed into service for book titles. Every variety 
of missionary, both religious and secular, military and 
civil, orthodox and eccentric, has been salting the Japan- 
ese mind thoroughly with the diamond-splinters of their 
own placing, while the air resounds with the whoops of 
“Lo here!” and “Lo there!” Each one declares that 
Japan furnishes a real Golconda, wherein lie gems which 
have come to perfection through slow ages of crystal- 
lization. 

Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, whoseveral years ago voluntarily 
left ‘the white man’s world” and secluded himselfin what 
may be called the most archaic neighborhood in Japan, 
one most rich in purely autochthonous native tradition, 
hes written a most fascinating book in a brace of volumes 
entitled Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. He announces 
frankly in his Preface that “ Japan has nothing what- 
ever to gain by conversion to Christianity, either morally 
or otherwise, but very much to lose.” It is not at all 
unlikely that he is wholly right, provided his idea of 
Christianity be correct; for the sort at which he hints is 
not the kind which the reviewer believes in, nor which, 
after twenty years of. steady reading, he has found in 
The Sunday School Times. A lover of words for their 
own sake, as one who is constantly intoxicated with the 
charm of seductively beautiful language, as one steeped 
in the luscious verbiage of the French writers, Mr. Hearn 
writes charming sentences. _ His style is fascinating, 
musical to the ear, and a delight to the cultivated taste, 

Those who have read his former works will see how 
by contact with Japanese people, who are marvelously 
simple in their daily round of life, Mr. Hearn’s style has 
been chastened and simplified. He is not so verbose 
and exuberant as in former years, while his sense of the 

beautiful has, if anything, increased. In his way of 
looking at Japanese life he reminds one of the fly, with an 
eye, not single but many-tubed, that revels in the color 
of the fruit, the outside of which he enjoys without car- 
ing to know that rottenness and worms and foulness may 
be within, Mr, Hearn does not say much about the 
awful licentiousness, the hideousness of chronic lying, 
the abominable diseases born of lust, and those moral 
deficiencies over which none grieve more than the en- 
lightened Japanese themselves. He takes a childish 
delight in the phosphorescent glow and dancing lights 
of the marsh, not caring to know that these jacks o’ the 
lantern arise from decay and death. Nevertheless, if 
one wants to know about the beautiful things in Japan, 
the lovely flowers, the pretty customs, the devotion of 
women, the strange festivais in honor of the old gods 
which were born from the Japanese brain, of ghosts and 
of goblins, of the worship of ancestors and of the dead, 
and of foxes, and other btasts, real and imaginary, he 
will find no more charming interpreter than this apostle 
of esthetics. Wonderful in his appreciation and realiza- 
tion of Japanese psychology, he writes a marvelous 
chapter on “ The Japanese Smile,” and shows how with- 
out Christ the Japanese have yet learned to be Christian 
in one phase of life, in which the bellicose and self- 
asserting nations of Christendom so lamentably fail. To 
those who wish to see inside the Japanese mind and 
sensibilities, this is an invaluable book. 

M:. Hearn is our American Pierre Loti. He is an 
artist in words. He has exactly the temperament which 
seemis to be sensitive on all sides to the impressions of 
Japan’s many-sided life. Where other writers and 
travelers appear to be able to realize but little that goes 
on in the native mind, Mr. Hearn is keenly sympathetic 
to all. It may, indeed, be, that, to attain his power, 
he has had to transform himself into a chameleon, so to 
speak, in order to catch the colors of his immediate en- 
vironment. In his newest book, Outof the East, of reveries 
and studies in New Japan, he shows himself, not only a 
dreamer, but a fascinating, if not always profound, phi- 
losopher. In “‘The Dream of a Summer Day” heswims 
in the aplendors of sky, air, and sea like a native artist, in 
order to reset one of the endjess variants of the Rip Van 
Winkle myth. In “ With Kyfishi Students” he shows 
both the callous and the quick of the Japanese mind 
toward European ideals, ‘Of the Eternal Feminine” 
is profoundly philosophical. “ Jiujitsu” is @ treatise, 
condensed into achapter, on the psychological history of 


Japan for a quarter of a ceniury past. Heartily frank ig 


































































































































































































































































Mr. Hearn in his hatred of Christianity. ‘There is no 
God, and Herbert Spencer is my prophet,” seems to be 
his motto, Yet, even while he argues, the religion of 
Jesus is taking deeper root in the Japanese mind and 
heart. Beautiful as a siren’s face is this book, but much 
of its philosopby is as worthless as a siren’s song. 

Mr. Percival Lowell is quite a different writer. With- 
out ostentatiously parading his comparative indiffer- 
ence to organized Christianity, or burdening any one 
with a severely honest formulation of his own creed, 
he attacks his subject with the trained powers of a 
philosopher, yet also with the ambition of one who, 
above all, is bound to make his audience laugh. He 
must get plenty of fun out of his work, whether it be 
religion or travel. He reminds one very much of young 
students who will have their jokes in the dissecting- 
room, or at the surgical operation in which they. are 
assisting. There is a marvelous, not to say incongruous, 
polarity about this author. It is rare that one finds in 
the same volume such a combination of levity and 
seriousness, science and tomfoolery. In his Soul of the 
Far East Mr. Lowell demonstrated, to his own satisfac- 
tion and to the rousing of the indignation of educated 
Japanese, that the people of the Far East have no soul; 
they are simply unoriginal borrowers who have never 
yet come to any self-revelation. The Japanese folk, he- 
would say, are without genius, doomed forever to trudge 
in the ruts of inherited routine or to purloin ideas from 
more gifted people. In hjs last book, which he names 
Occult Japan, he uses several chapters of description of 
Japanese mental phenomena and customs as a more or 
Jess appropriate prelude to his setting forth of his theo- 
riesof “Ideo-ideal activity and motor-ideal action.” 
Having been, forturately, on the top of one of many of 
Japan’s. sacred mountains when the devotees of Shinto 
were performing their so-called miracles, he had the 
rare opportunity of seeing what he so delights in, an 
“occult” performance. Now any one who has lived 
among tle Japanese people, keeping his eyes and ears half 
open, knows that where there is such a jungle growth of 
uncounted gods, where the idea of one god has been long 
ago hopelessly swamped in a morass of gods many, the 
idea of the possession of man by godsis verycommon, This 
god may be of bestial form, may come out of the fox or 
badger, or may dwell anywhere between wind and water, 
and, under certain circumstances, called good or evil, 
according as the revenue of the priest is affected, dwell 
in human flesh and blood to its hurt or weal. There is 
abundance of what may be called spiritualism in Japan. 
Where, however, the boundary line between spirit and 
matter, man and beast, a person and his ancestors, is 
hopelessly obliterated by the pantheistic medley of super- 
stition, the “spiritualism” of Japan is very different 
from that of the West. It is not the spirit of a dead 
man who is supposed to talk through a medium, but it is 
one out of the mob of Shinto gods that answers, usually 
for the sake of a consideration, the official questions pro- 
pounded. Thesubjects of possession are usually women, 
though sometimes men. The most successful and com- 
mercially valuable transactions by the priests are at the 
time of convalescence after Misease. Furthermore, it is 
by god-possession that the thick-soled Japanese peasants 
can perform “miracles” which are in root and branch 
totally different from those recorded, for example, in the 
New Testament. To get the thunder-god inside a pot of 
boiling rice, to undergo the ordeal of boiling water, to 
succeed once (not oftener, apparently) in lighting a pipe 
full of tobacco with fire from (an: alleged) “ heaven,” 
and to walk with somewhat carbonized callous but 
undestroyed feet over a bank of fire, first made into a 
nearly innocuous surface by abundant sprinklings of salt, 
and to.balance one’s thick soles so that the calloused 
skin is not rent over sword-blades,—these are the “ mira- 
cles” which Mr. Lowell describes. He also gives us 
some account of the native pilgrims and pilgrim’s clubs. 
In the facetious author’s mind, it is the less sensitive 
nerve, the tougher sole, and the thicker skull of the 
Jnpanese, together with his low idea of individuality 
und decidedly defective consciousness of personality, 
that sufficiently accounts for these phenomena, ridicu- 
lously called miracles. Mr. Lowell delights in paradoxes 
by title. His book is an elaborate demonstration that 
in Japan there is nothing occult, but that all is plain to 
the map of science and common sense, which, even though 
one may never have seen his twinkling eye, one might 
* well imagine Mr. Lowell to be. 

Dr. William Elliot Griffis, formerly of. the Imperial 
University of Tokyo, is the best known American writer 
on Japan. To his works on Japan in History, Folk-Lore 
and Art, Japanese Fairy World, and The Mikade's 
Buipire, he has now added a bouk made up of the Morse 


ge 


lectures delivered by him at Union Theological Seminary, 
—The Religions of Japan. As might be expected, 
Dr. Griffis approaches his great theme in a more serious 
spirit than these other writers, and with fuller Enowl- 
edge. His book deals with the past rather than the 
present. He stops his account of the religions. of 
Japan with the date of the revolution of 1868. While 
writing as a Christian minister, who himself labored for 
the Christianization of Japan in his youth, he yet ap- 
proaches the older faiths of the country in an apprecia- 
tive spirit. He sees in Confucian ethics and Booddbist 
religion the roots of all that is admirable in the charac- 
ter and manners of the Japanese people, and he does 
not undervalue or belittle this, while he is convinced 
that Christianity can do vastly greater things for this 
interesting people. His story tells us of the early, rude 
Shinto religion, and its exposition in the Kojiki; of the 
Confucian ethics in the fourth century of our era, and 
that of Booddhism in the sixth; of the curious re- 
sults from the blending of the three; of the arrival of 
Roman Catholicism in the sixteenth century, and its 
violent suppression in the seventeenth. Then come the 
centuries of silence and mental starvation, marked only 
by the rise of a modified Confucianism, until the guns of 
Commodore Perry waken a sleeping empire out of its 
slumbering isolation. Dr. Griffis has mastered with 
patient thoroughness the literature of his subject, and 
gives ample reference to it in his notes, But these are 
hard to find in the Appendix, not being numbered con- 
tinuously, but by chapters. 

Mr, Albert Tracy, whose pen name is Albert Leffing- 
well, believed in the.Japanese and in himself suffi- 
ciently to go through Japan without a guide. He 
made no profession of anything “ unfamiliar” or 
“occult,” nor did he call his route one along “ unbeaten 
tracks,” but modestly, and without profession of any- 
thing esoteric, he walked through the country in keen 
physical enjoyment with intellectual delight, heartily 
appreciative, and, as it seems, with an honest in- 
tention to be fair all around. There is a delightful 
flavor of outdoors about this book. He appreciates the 
excellent side of Japanese character, but he frankly 
points out the moral sores and ulcers, besides giving us 
occasional realistic pictures of what he actually saw on 
street and road. He believes heartily in the need of 
Japan’s regeneration by moral forces,—higher than any- 
thing which the native or imported réligions have yet 
been able to produce. Altogether, this is one of the 
fairest books about the country and people it describes, 
and, in a sense, may be called “ The Real Japan” more 
truly than a certain book which takes that title. 

In these days, when the supreme civilization founded 
by Jesus dwarfs and renders contemptible by comparison 
every other, what can Japan contribute? Instead of the 
many and rival, if not hostile, civilizations of the ancient 
world, we have now but one stream to which many tribu- 
taries may give their volume while losing their identity. 
Japan has something to teach us, for these islanders are 
‘the esthetic nation.” Mr. Henry T. Finck, student of 
beauty and of music, withal a keen observer and analo- 
gist, has spent a summer in the Sun-land, and a longer 
time over Japan’s products, and in digesting the best of 
what has been written on the Japanese. His book, 
Lotos-Time in Japan, handsomely printed, bound, illus- 
trated, and indexed, is so far out of the beaten paths, 
and its view so above the common, that the critical 
scholar and ordinary reader can alike enjoy it. Cool 
Yezo, fair Kydto, sunny Nikko, and bustling Tokyo, 
were the chief places studied, but the native man 
and woman still more. With a minimum ‘of trivial 
personal details, his pages ‘are freighted with crisp 
diction, vivid narrative, appetizing morsels of phi- 
losophy, and fertilizing suggestion. Every chapter is 
aglow with admiration. Mr. Finck even thinks Japan 
has a civilization superior to ours, for he contends that 
ours is based on selfishness, and theirs on altruism. In 
a chapter’ entitled ““ Mote and Beam,” he applies so 
rigorously the rule of Jesus that we must needs wince a 
little. Mr. Finck is not a friend of Christian mission- 
aries, and is in some of his inferences and in much of his 
polemic rather short-sighted and shallow. Esthetics, 
however delightful, are not religion, and Christian mis- 
sionaries no more go to Japan to teach theories of draw- 
ing or color than Paul went to Greece to improve statuary 
or architecture. A little more acqaintance with Japa- 
nese history and statistics would probably modify the 
author's dogmatism. As matters of fact, Japan has bor- 
rowed almost everything of worth from without, and 
those who in reality most wisely appraise what is best in 
the Japanese character and civilization are the intelli- 
veut envoys trom the Christian Church. 
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Captain G. D. Younghusband’s contribution to our 
knowledge of Japan is very slight. He is a British army 
officer who went On Short Leaveto Japan. He borrowed 
his spectacles from writers who had been before him, and 
tells nothing that is new, going over the well-rutted road 
of the average tourist. Being a military expert, he fur- 
nishes a chapter on the army of Japan, which, apart from 
other considerations, explains the marvelous success 
which has attended the “thinking bayonet” applied to 
the crust of Chinese conservatism. 
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Saint Paul and His Missions. By the Abbé Constant Fouard, 
Translated by George F. X. Griffith. (12mo, maps, pp. xvi, 
431. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. . $1.) 


The Abbé Fouard is writing an elaberate work on the 
beginnings of the Church, of which this book coristitutes 
the third volume. The two first are devoted to our Lord 
and to the Apostle Peter. He has made very thorough 
studies of the historical and geographical background of 
the great Apostle’s labors, using English and Protestant 
authors very freely. In some points he is not up to 
date. Thus he apparently knows nothing of Professor 
Ramsay’s tracing of the Apostle’s footsteps in Asia 
Minor, and nothing of the new light cast on the term 
“Galatia.” He carries the Apostle among the Celtic 
tribes of Galatia proper, where he never was, and also 
misses the light newly thrown on the Thekla story. On 
the points at which Protestants and Roman Catholics 
differ he is cautious and liberal, as in his account of 
Peter’s place in the meeting at Jerusalem, and the de- 
scription of the worship of the Apostolic Church. He 
uses the Teaching of the Apostles for this last. But he 
assumes that Peter had already visited Rome, and 
assumed control of the church there before Paul wrote 
his Epistle, and that by writing it ‘‘ he thereby put him- 


self under the patronage of Peter,” as “‘ now Rome was 


the province of Peter.” All of which is open to ques- 
tion. But with all drawbacks made, the book is a piece 
of scholarly, sensible, and useful writing. It suffers 
from the want of a good English version of the Bible for 
Roman Catholics. Paul rendered into English from 
French loses his flavor. 


Songs.of the Soil, By Frank L. Stanton. (16mo, pp, xiv, 2417. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 


In a dangerously laudatory preface, Joel Chandler 
Harris claims for Mr. Stanton that “the writings of no 
American poet have achieved such wide popularity, if we 
are to measure popularity by the daily and weekly news- 
papers of the country,” etc. After such a claim as this, 
the reader is excusable for being critical. Yet when he 
has perused the book from beginning to end, he cannot 
but admit that these are the poems of a born singer. He 
will be struck by the very evident facility with which 
Mr. Stanton versifies. And when he is told that some- 
times these poems are struck off at the rate of five a day, 
he will wonder whether the poet’s facility will not prove 
his most dangerous enemy. The reader will sometimes 
think of Lowell, sometimes of Riley, of Field, and per- 
haps, in a single instance, of Tennyson; but he will not 
feel impelled to turn back again to most of these poems, 
as he would to those of the masters whom these poems 
recall. The son of the sunny, the luxurious, the exu- 
berant South, is in these pages, albeit neither the finer 
breath of Lanier nor the strong thinking and firm han- 
dling of Tabb is here. Yet Stanton is himself sometimes 
strong, sometimes tender, full of human sympathy, and 
animate with the love of nature. He is seldom, if ever, 
commonplace, even where he does not rise above medi- 
ocrity. As # poet ought to be, he is optimistic. 
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As Others Saw Him: A Retrospect, A.D. 54. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25.) 


Many have been the attempts to retell the life of 
Christ, in whole or in part, as if by the mouth of a con- 
temporary onlooker, Harriet Martineau, Henry Ware, 
J. H. Ingram, James Freeman Clarke, Edwin A. Abbott, 
Lew Wallace, and many others, have tried, but have failed 
because they lacked the genius needed to transfer them- 
selves into the intellectual limitations of a Syrian of the 
first century. The modern peeps awkwardly through the 
ancient garb he has assumed, Dr. Abbott’s Philochristus 
comes nearer to success than any other,—much nearer 
than the anonymous volume As Others Saw Him. This 
last has its merits, however. Great attention has been 
paid to details of Jewish archeology. The author sees in 
the Two Ways, which underlies the Teaching of the 
Apostles, a summary of the teaching of the school of 
Hillel. and tries to bring that of Jesus into close relations 
with it. But what are we to make of such a sentence as 


(12mo, pp. 217. 
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this, put into the mouth of a Pharisee of 
Jerusalem ?—“ Just as the Hellenes are 
eager to find each day some new beauty in 
man or the world, or some new truth about 
the relations of things, so we Hebrews 
delight in finding new ideals in the rela- 


tions of men.” The book is readable, and 
at points instructive, but not satisfying. 
_—— 


The Building of a Nation : The Growth, Pres- 
ent Condition, and Resources of the United 
States, with a Forecast of the Future. By 
Henry Garrett, Chief Geographer of the 
Geological Survey, and of the Tenth and 
Eleventh Censuses. (Small 8vo, with forty 


lates, > PP xx, 252. New York: The 
enry Thomas Co, Sold by subscrip- 
tion, $2.50.) 


Mr. Thomas seems to feel that some- 
thing better can be done with the statis- 
tical materials of the national census than 
has been attempted as yet. He has worked 
up in this volume a sort of national hand- 
book, showing the geographical growth of 
the nation, the numbers, distribution, and 
make-up of the population, the influence of 
immigration, its constituent elements at 
various periods and in various states, the 
industries of the people, etc. He uses 
simple diagrams and maps freely to make 
the facts more apprehensible, and that 
with both skill and success. Very curious 
is the table showing. the proportion of 
church-members to the whole population. 
New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona come 
first, followed by the two Carolinas and 
the three more southern states of New 
England, The forecast, with which the 
book closes, treads on less firm ground, 
and is likely to be falsified by the facts at 
many points, as such predictions have been. 


~ 
Princeton Stories. x Jesse Lynch Williams. 
(12mo, pp. ee ew York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 


Following, iat as perhaps, on account 
of, the récent Yale and Harvard ‘stories 
which have been noticed in these col- 
umns, appears Jesse Lynch Williams’s 
Princeton Stories. In elevensketches the 
author has given us bright bits of campus 
life, from the ‘‘ Cane Spree” of Freshman 
year to Commencement Day of Senior 
year. The book is dedicated to the class 
of ’92, and the college life represented is 
nothing if not modern. The author’s 
style is very readable, and the plots are, 
as a rule, clever. Especially good and 
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For mind tiredness, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. 8. W. Oley, Danbury, Conn., 
says: “I have used it in mind tiredness from 
overwork, dyspepsia, and nervous conditions, 
and found it always very beneficial.” 
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true to life is the sketch entitled “ College 
Men.” Its ending is artistic. 


a. 


The Story of Patriots’ Day: Lexington and 
Concord, April 19, 1775, With Poems 
Brought Out on the First Observation of 
the Anniversary Holiday, and the Forms 
in which it was Celebrated. By George J. 
Varney. (Square 12mo, illustrated, pp. xi, 
170. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 60 cents.) 


‘In Massachusetts the schools, and in- 
deed the people generally, now observe 
April 19 as a holiday, to replace the an- 
nual Fast Day, which has fallen into dis- 
use. Mr. Varney has put together in this 
little book the historic facts which make 
the day memorable, the monuments which 
recall it, and the proceedings at the first 
commemoration. The poetry is fairly 
good, the best being a poem by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 

_2S. 


Man and his Mirror: 1. The Natural Man; 


Il, The Spiritual me. By George C. 
Needham, (i6mo, yee New York and 
Chicago: Fleming Revell Co. 50 cents.) 


In the first part of this little book Mr. 
Needham discusses man as he is by nature, 
—his origin, his constitution,— material 
and spiritual,—the fall, the penalties of the 
great transgression, the consequences of 
Adam’s, sin, the present moral condition 
of the race. In the second part he 
considers the new man”—the change, 
and the qualities of the spiritual life. 
The book is strongly evangelical, and 
keeps close to the Scriptures in its 
statements, 
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Literary Notes and News 


There has been quite a 
Wordsworth and § Wordsworth and Col- 
Coleridge 

eridge revival in Eng- 

land during. the last ten years, Indeed, 
ever since Swinburne tore to pieces Mat- 
thew Arnold’s half-depreciatory introduc- 
tion to his selection from’ Wordsworth’s 
poems, and his wholly eulogistic introduc- 
tion to Byron’s, England has been getting 
down its Wordsworth to find where his 
charm lies. The new interest in Coleridge 
is due mainly to the labors of the late Mr. 
James Dykes Campbell, who took up the 
study of the poetand his group while pursu- 
ing a mercantile career in Mauritius. On 
his return to England, he devoted his later 
years to the examination of every locality, 
document, and publication, which cast 
light on Coleridge and his works. The 
result was the Globe edition of Coleridge’s 
poems, the first which gives a complete 
critical text.. The biography prefixed 
and the notes appended’ are full and ac- 
curate, and enable the reader to follow the 
poet’s eccentricities of practice in the pub- 
lication and inscriptionsof his poems. This 
work led to Mr. Ernest Coleridge’s very 
full collection of his grand-uncle’s corres- 
pondence. To Americans, Coleridge is es- 
pecially interesting because of the great 
influence he exerted on our theology, phi- 
losophy, and criticism, through James 
Marsh of Burlington and his zealous dis- 
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fiddress : DAVID G. GOOK PUBLISHING GO., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 


ractical state- 
er work if she 


Will be sent free to any Sunday-school 
teacher who will send us his or wat bame 
before August 4, 1805, \ 


I think vabihd teacher should 
M. M Walkerton, ind.’ }y 
cates for it. © W.-C. G, Buffalo, 


- Aglance through is 4 suMicient to con- 
7 rai] Gallatin, Mo. 
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ric IGHEST PRAISE 


A. OGDEN. The LATEST and 
1 sniiention of NEW _ SONGS for 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. $30 per 100; ha waa 85e. 
each, — copy sent on receipt of 25¢ 

GLOW & M 
76 E. oth st. Fwew York. 216 Wabash ive. ; Chicago. 


A book of real, poetical, singable, pure 
gos 1 hymns, by inducing hearty singing, 
lieve is the superintendent’s best helper. 
Sach is Living Hymns, by Hon. Jno. 
Wanamaker and Jno. R. Sweney. Music, 
$4.80 per a ; words, $15 per 100, 








Ws Noy 
wears: J. J, HOOD. “eats 
SPECIAL SERVI ee ail save: 


day-school, Jiste ireniohed on on eres 
THE JOHN CH 
Cincinnati—New York Chicago. 


*Golden Grain, No. 1, "asa successful Bab- 
bath-school song book leads all others. It is not 
made up of old songs from other books. Over 80 
CO IE represented. Sam pie copy, 20 cents. 

. BEIRLY, Author and Publisher, ‘Chicago, Tl. 














“GENUINE OXFORD” 4 ‘TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and Illustrations. 

The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 

nth Century. 
Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. PY ing 2 irom $1.50 to 
$20.00. Catalog 





Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th st..N.¥. 
Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies a & laity. 
164 Pi oy = N. Y. City 
| SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
See our approved list. Over 600 vol- 
umes. S€nd stamp and address, 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO,, 
122 Nasean a Stress, H.e N. Y¥. 
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(CAMERA Bid ing 


G T 25 perf 
in one loading—re- Toad ing costs “a 
ror fee dealer for Jf, oF or cope ‘or i Be booklet 


bout the 
peal o. REMPER, 
Bra:ches: shesenenoun in. 182-134 Lake Street, Chicago 


‘Earles’ Galleries ° al 











No. 816 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
ictures and picture frames. 





Ask your Stationer for them 


The Leading 
Writing Papers 


poston ND, 
BOS 
and BUNKER HILL 
Complete samples for 4 cents, if not obtain- 
able through your dealer. 
Samuel Ward Com 


49 and 61 Franklin Street, n, Mass. 
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Dr. Beecher 


simplicity. 


omits disputed questions. 


Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
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namely, to present in a single view the external history of Israel. 
Confining itself to this one purpose, it dispenses with details, and 
I know of no other graphic device so 
well fitted to help one grasp rapidly and firmly an outline of the 
ascertained facts on which all knowledge of Israelitish history must 
be built up.”—Prof. Dr. Willis J. Beecher, Auburn Theological 


It is a handsome wall chart, measuring 6x3 
on a fine grade of heavy map paper, and mounted on. a wooden roller. 
chart has been prepared by the Rev. E. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, after careful 
collaboration with prominent authorities on Old Testament history. 
to bring it within the reach of Sunday-schools and Bible students generally, the 
chart will be shipped, postpaid, to any address, for $1. 
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2000 Years at a Glance 


To accompany the study of Old Testament history, begun in July in connection 
with the International Sunday-school lessons, the publishers of The Sunday Schooi Times 
announce a valuable and unique lesson help known as 


Byington’s Chart of Jewish National History 


What the chart is, and what is its value, not only to Sunday-school workers, but 
to Bible students generally, 


can best be learned by noting 


What two leading Old Testament scholars of America say of it~ 


“ The beauty of Mr. Byington’s chart is its 


* Dr. Davis 


It aims to do just one thing,— {t tells at a glance the number of tribes 
which c@pstituted the representative portion of the Hebrew people 
at each period of their history, from the days of Abraham to the 
final dissolution of the nation; it shows, at the same glance, their 
whereabouts at any moment of this time; it indicates whether 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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they were independent or were subject to thé contemporary em- 
vires of the east and west. 


questions of chronology are not obtruded,""—Prof. Dr. John D 
Davis, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. 1. 


¥% feet, printed in five colors 
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“ Admirable for simplicity and perspicuity. 


Dates given are accurate, but vexed 


The 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, July 13, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
second-class matter.’ 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 


Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or tiew subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 

One Copy, one year $1.50 


OPE ROEER ERD OER Ree ROEERERE renee Hee eeeeee “ 


One copy, five years, full paymeut in advance.. 5. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, £1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS- 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as = | copies as may be de- 
sired, at the rng yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. . 

For five or niore coples ina package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club mey be ordered mont pesky 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
peckage to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of @ 
school get their mail matter from one yffice, and 
others In the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pack- 
age clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 
large packages may be divided into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for kage clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 
the package. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as ety ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate, 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
qos. may subscribe at clubrates for such a length of 

e ag the papers may be required, 
nge of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
bl {apd can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscrip- 
tion, when it has over six months to run, When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
a kage club subscriber intends to change his or her 
ress for a fow weeks only, we will mail an ext 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents fer 


eek. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be cared) to name, not only the post- 
office to whieh they wish it sent, bat also the one to 
which it has been sent. Albaddresses should ihelude 
both county and st ‘ 


ate. 
Ifaclub shbscription is renewed , 
son than the one one sent the x non, 
such person will oblige the publi rigs that 
) ap he anoaaes for takes the place Une one 
y 


he paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
papers for a club will invariably be discontinued 
attheexpiration of thesubscyption. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to exanine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 











FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sanday School Times will be sent to ahy of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
* package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Flodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, FE. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 


paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
Babecribers. | 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
















MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 
summer be- 
cause it is 
always 
fresh and 
sweet. 


























It is 
unex- 
eelled for 
the home,the 
camp, seaside 
or mountains, 
Sold every where, 
Merrell-Soule Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

























LADIES!!! 


Do youlikeacup of Geoed Tea? 
If so, send this Ad” and 15 cénts 
in stamps, and we wili mail you 
a \¢ Ib. sample best tea imported. 
Any kind you may select, Geoed 
; émneomes, Big premiums, etc. 

Teas, coffees, king powder, 
and spices, Send for terms. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.R.L., 
P. 0. Box 250. 31 & 33 Vesey £t.. New York 





Whitman's Pure, wholesome, 
i — 
6 INSTANTANEOUS ®o2vem!en'- made 


NO BOILING. 





| CAGE CRITE nn csceresecnahincl $500,000.00 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 

308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
Other CLAIMS, 2........:0-0ccceeseeeererees 1,716,750.47 
Surplus over all Liabilities,............. 178,855-75 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1895. 


$2,395,606.22. 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P. PEROT. Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. J, DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charlies P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos, Kk. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, Charlies 8. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 
Jobn 8, Gerhard. 


When You Get Married 


Letus furnish your WEpDING INVITATIONS. 50 for $3; 
100, $4.50, Express prepaid. Send for samples. 
FRANKLIN PRINTING Co., Louisville, Ky. 








must be put aside by many, be- 
cause of the misery of dyspepsia, 
which follows in the majority of 
cases the eating of food in the pre- 
paration of which lard is used. The 
above dishes, when prepared with 


Cottolene 


will not offend the most sensitive 
stomach. It is a clean, sweet 
preparation doing the work of 
‘lard without its ill effects. The 
genuine Cottolene is put up in 
one, three and five pound. tins 
with trade mark—steer’s. head in 
cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. 


THE W. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St.Louis, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
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Same as a Press. No Press Required. 


Bushbnell's Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 
opinions. They also make perfect copies. as very 
many TP SUSHNELL know, Stationers sell them. 
ALVAE B . M’f’r, 106 8. 4th St., Phila. 
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are making morethan #18per week 


Agents selling ** The Compendium.” 

Experience not necessary. Outfit 
free for the postage, 10c. Act quick. Rest book this 
season. Bre_e Hovse,51N.7thSt., Philadelphia, Pa, 


T to sell Sash Locks & 
Door Holder-, Sam- 
free by mail for 3c, 

stamp. everinvented. Beats weighs 812 
Sday. Write quick, BROMARO & CO., Box 7 , Philadelphia 


WALL PAPER | 
Samples free from largest wall-paper concern in U.S. 
Kayser & Allman "shi Srcnst** Phila. | 

BARLOW'’S INDIGO BLUE | 


Its merits asa WASH BILUF have been fully tested | 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your | 
grocer ought to have iton sale, Ask him for it, 
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| Of sour or sweet. 


| Another's ear. 
| The beauty in the eye, and in the ear 
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D. S. Wiltherger, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. | & 
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CAKES 
FOR GENERAL 


BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 
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: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 
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3 Popular Books 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


A Model intendent actually did his work. The 
Superintendent story of his ingenious, methods, tireless 
activity, and unfailing hopefuiness, touches the needs and aspira- 
tions of every live superintendent. Price, $1.00. 
~ 


is book enters into a full and practical Teaching and 
discussion of the work of the Sunday-school Teachers 


teacher. It answers clearly and positively 
hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently in 
the course of the teacher’s work. “Teaching and Teachers” has 
absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 
Every teacher ought to own a copy of it. Price, $1.00. 

=~ 


tells how an eminently successful super- 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 
account of its origin, mission, methods, 


te the d iliari This book ‘bri t 
and auxiliaries. 1is boo rings ou 
Sunday-School the purposes, true position, and the possi- 


bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 
every Christian worker. Price, $1.50. 
At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 
John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yale Lectures 
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Personal Responsibility 
[From Pollok’s “‘ Course of Time.”’] 


T WAS, we own, subject of much debate, 
And tena 4 men stood on opposing sides, 
Whether the cup of mortal life had more 

Vain question this, when 


In general terms, and worthy to be left 
Unsolved. If most was sour, the drinker, not 


| Thecap, we blame. Each in himself the means 
Possessed 


to turn the bitter sweet, the sweet 
To bitter. Hence, from out the self-same fount, 
One nectar drank, another draughts of gall. 
Hence from the self-same quarter of the sky, 
One saw ten thousand angels look and smile ; 


| Another saw as many demons frown. 


One discord heard, where harmony inclined 
The sweet was in the taste, 


The melody ; and in the man—for God 

Necessity of sinning laid on none— 

To form the taste, to purify the eye, 

And tune the ear, that all he tasted, saw, 

Or heard, might be harmonious, sweet, and fair. 

Who would, might groan; who would, might 
sing for joy. 


CAS 


A Reminiscence 


(Constantin Sternberg, in Music.) 


N ELDERLY gentleman of great 
wealth, whose acquaintance I made 

muny years ugo, iuviteu me to his house 
‘on vusiness,” as the invitation read, At 
the appuinted time | weut there, and touund 
him a very pleasant man; und his house 


| luxurious and comfortable, except that the 


wall decorations were strikingly at vari- 
ance with the generally fine taste dis- 
played by the furniture, being nothing but 
cheap lithographs and chromos, 

He opened our conversation with the 


| remark that he had for some time been 


trying to find a musician with euough 
common sense to help him in a certuin 
plan ; ‘but, since they all seemed to be en- 
tirely wrapped up in their “divineart,’ 


| so that they lost al) sight and bearing fur 


the outside world, and considered every 
man a “barbarian” who could not play or 
sing, he concluded almost w give up lis 
plan, and just wanted ty make one more 
effort, for which—perfectly at random—he 
had selected me, although ue knew nothing 
of me as a man. 

**T am a widower,” he continued; “ my 
only child is happily married, and I have 
nothing to do but to enjoy the few years I 
may yet have to live; and in order to do it 
in a worthy and cultured manuer, I have 


| tried to cultivate my tastes ever since | 


retired from business, three years ago. 


| L wanted to find something for which I 


could form an inclination, a liking, a pas- 
sion, you might say a craze. It was, alas! 
an utter failure. Day atter day I would 
go to the art galleries, looking at the pic- 
tures and statues—mind you, always with 
the determination to find enjoyment, to 
appreciate them—and, when I returned 
home and looked at these cheap, out- 
rageous things, which you see there on 
the walls, I could not tor the world see 
any difference! ” 

My surprise at this candid confession 
must have been revealed by some un- 
guarded facial movement, fur he said, as 


| if fearing an interruption: 


“Never mind! I know what you want 


to say—' Barbarian!’ or something on that 


order—but wait a little and you will per- 
haps change your mind, Atter awhile I 


| concluded that there must be something 
) | in art which, for some reason or other, [ 
& | could not see—color blindness, or what- 


ever it might be—but I was satisfied that 
the people who admire art spend large 
sums upon it, get,excited and enthusiastic 
over a work of /art, travel thousands of 
miles to Rome, Dresden, Munich, and 


| other places, to see them—that these peo- 


ple cannot all be fools, nor can they all 
belong to that class of apologies for hu- 
manity who, for mere fashion’s sake, pre- 


| tend to admire what they even don’t un- 


derstand. The idea that there must be a 
real, true value in art, and that I could 
not find it, took so strong a hold of me 
that I became restless, nervous, irritable. 
I began to despair of my common sense, 
and, you may well believe me, I began to 
feel ‘cheap.’ At this stage a young artist 
crossed my path; he had jost returned 


| from his travels. I had known his famil 
) and himself ever since his boyhood, 
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“so, feeling sure of his discretion, I-con- 
my trouble to him. . 

“What this young man has done for me 
defies description; he has opened a new 
world to me, a sphere of purest —, 
a vast field of thought and knowledge, a 
never-ceasing source of the keenest enjoy- 
ment, and—to make a long story short— 
a few months ago I gave $50,000 to the 

Academy of Fine Arts, because I thought 
it better to leave the paintings which this 
money can buy in a place accessible to 
every body, instead of So pa them 
in this lonely house. With my friend, the 
artist, I settled in a way which, as he says, 
was satisfactory to him, though I feel that 
no money can pay for the good he has 
done me, in showing me the way to a 
never-dreamed-of delight,” 

‘And did you learn to paint?” I asked. 

“No, indeed! That is just the point I 
want you to understand, I did not learn 
to paint, and did not want to learn it. 
The fact is, I made it a condition with my 
friend, from the start, that he must not 
make me handle a brush nor pencil; but 
yet, I believe I know a good deal more 
about art now than any of these young 
boys and girls who do paint, or at least 
think they do. I so deeply deplore the 
many years I passed in ignorance about 
art, that I keep these dreadful things on 
the wall, as a sort of penance, as a per- 
sonal punishment. But really, I will not 
stand them much longer!” 

The narrative bad awakened in my 
heart an unusual interest for the gentle- 
man, and after having offered him my 
congratulation for the simple yet ideal 
manner he had adopted for beautifying 
thie evening of his life, I expressed my 
regret that music had not succeeded in 
attracting him in like manner. He re- 
plied: 

* You seem to forget the wording of the 
invitation I sent you; let me tell you 
now, that for the last six months I have 
gone to innumerable concerts and operas, 
good and bad, and, I am proud to say it, 
I can already discriminate between good 
and bad music. Moreover, I. have a 
vague idea that music, like painting, con- 
veys.thoughts, sentiments, and forms, but 
I do. net understand them, and the, result 
is that; music, begins. to affect. me rather 
badly, perhaps because I try too hard to 
understand it without having a key to it. 
If I were less sincere in my listening, it 
would probably only bore me, as it does 


so apt to limit our understanding to that 
narrow horizon within which a poor 
‘technic’ allows us to move,” 

“But,” I interposed, “how shal we 
ever become fine executants, if we do 
not first move within this narrow com- 

ass?’ 

“Let me ask you in return,” he replied, 

“why should we be executants at all? 
Have we got to become rhymesters in 
order to appreciate poetry? . . . Is it indis- 
pensably necessary that one ‘should have 
ruined a thousand yards of innocent can- 
vas before he can appreciate a good . 
ture? Little as I know about music, I 
think that one can become a thorough 
appreciator of the loftiest’ works in that 
art without making himself ridiculous by 
strumming on a piano, or singing; in fact, 
I don’t quite see what execution and ap- 
preciation have to do with each other. 
Of course, I may be mistaken, but 1 
thought it well to make you acquainted 
with my views on the subject, and now 
that you know them, tell me frankly, and 
without reserve, what do you think you 
can do for me?” 

“ His Jast words had convinced me that 
his musical instincts were in perfect order, 
and that all he wanted was a closer ac- 
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ag promo with the elements of music; 

roposed to see him daily for three 
te after which a certain sum was to 
be id'to me, if he deelared himself satis- 
fied with the result of our study. 

Six weeks later he sent me,the whole 
amount, and afterward turned the tables, 
inasmuch.as: he made me his debtor for 
life with the lavishness of his gifts. He 


felt very happy; he said so, and acted | 


accordingly. erever music needed the 
support .of connoisseurs, he was “on 
Read ” and many a word of praise was 
offered me by my brother artists (this 
affair occurred long ago) for the “ good 
proselyte” I had made. Of course, 
*‘ charity concerts,” of the usual humdrum 
kind, had no further claims upon him; 
nor would he have any dealings with any 
of those mediocre beings whom Wagner 
so aptly calls “ musicians by trade.” An 
“ artist’ was necessary to interest him. 
How he classified his “musical Tele- 


never known ; I was soon afterward called 
away on a concert tour, and thus could 
forever retain “the benefit of the doubt” 
about that. 

But what a queer old man he was, 
—wasn’t he? re 





machus,” as he used to call me, I have | 
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in quality, in purity or efficiency. 





many other people,- but, as it is, 1. will 
have to understand it, or stay away.’ And 
now, knowing my dilemma, let me ask 
you: Can you teach me to understand 
music, without compelling me to drum on | 
a piano? without making me write-music? | 
even without learning the notes?” 

The novelty of the question bafiled me ; 
I was uncertain what to say, and he | 
seemed to notice it. But he was not at 
all dismayed, and as if afraid that he had 
surprised me all too suddenly by his ques- 
tion, he said : 

“ Do not think me eccentric, my friend ; 
you see, I know nothing about music, and 
oy feel: that an understanding of it must 

4 ree: without the help of executive 
abilit Yea, I am not disinclined to 
think that executive ability, if not of a 
very high order, is liable to become a hin- 
drance to musical appreciation, since it is 








seapmakers know how to make. 
= Dom't decide that it’s too cheap to be good—try it! 


sg Letter. 


i If your dealer sends you 
any other soap for Copco, 
send it back and write 
him a letter. He has an 
eye to business—you 
should have an eye to 


It’s the best soap the best 
The price is but 5 cents. 
You've 


| often paid double the price for poorer soap. 


— K. neath COMPANY, Chicago, ae St. Louis. . 





“TI use the 
bindings that | 







look as well 


| 


last as long as | 
the skirt and | 


volume Dr. 











for service and | 
beauty. 
the“ S. H. & M.” miniature 

tne late Parisian costumes, mailed for 1 0c 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 


“S.L&M.” Dress Stays are the Best. 
“ IDEAL SPRING BEDS” 


Our booklet “ Wide-A wake Facts about Sleep,” ih 
and describing them, free for aGdress. oe 
Bros. Mf'g Co. 18 Clay st Utica. N.Y. 
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Studies in 
Oriental Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Intelligent Bible study includes the study of Bible lands, and 
the _ Study of Oriental habits of thinking and. living. 


In this 
Trumbull groups certain of his 


personal studies of the Orient for the use of 
Bible students and Bible scholars. 
different from a mere book of travels in the 
East, or from a miscellaneous collectiori of 
Oriental illustrations, while it has the advan- 
tages of both, and more. 
treated are Betrothals and Weddings, Hospi- 
tality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and 
Praying, Calls for Healing, The Primitive 
of “The Way,” The Oriental Idea of “ Father,” 
The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. 


It is very 


Among the subjects 


Idea 
The 


book contains full topical and scriptural indexes, while some 
thirty illustrations characteristic of Eastern life enhance the value 


and attractiveness of the volume. 


“Since Thomson's ‘The Land and the Book,’ no better helper to the 
Bible student's knowledge of the Holy Land has been furnished than this 
splendid volume.” — Western Christian Advocate. 


type, and handsomely bound 


| 
| 





| 1031 Walnut Street. 
5 
| 


A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in large clear 


in cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 


At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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utictrg 
SUAP + 


Purifies and Beautifies 
the Skin by restoring to 
healthy activity the 
CLOGGED, IRRITATED, IN- 
FLAMED, SLUGGISH, or 
OVERWORKED PORES. 

ae cs ee Sr ca ha te 


world. Price asc. Potrar Druc 
Corr., RTE He Se A. 








The Twin Comet 
Lawn Sprinkler 


Covers four times the 
area of any other sprink- 
ler on the market, and so 
simple that it cannot get 
out of order. It has three 
swiftly revolving arms, 
and a slowly rev olving 
nozzle. 


$5.00 


Express paid 


Or will deliver U.O.D. with the privilege of 10 

days’trial. If youshould not be perfectly satis- 

fied the express co, will refund the money. 

Send for descriptions of other lawn ~ Seen rs. 
Live agents wanted every where. 


E. STEBBINS MFG. CO. , Bright wood, Mass. 














‘Church Furnishings 


A.B. &E E.L. SHAW, 
aes 





SUITS, 


27 super ST., 
ay = = 100-page 
amp for new 
catalogue. 4 , 








IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHING. 


FURNI 
COMPANY 


00 


GRAND RAPIDS. Mh 








Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
s. c. SMALL & ¢ co., 90 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


CH URCH, , HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc 

GEO. D. SWAN, successor to BsxtTeR st Swak, 

46 South Second Street. F Phile., Pa. 


TerrEes. COMMUNION CUPS. Ad- 
dress Rev. J.G ‘THoMas, Lima, Ohio. 


! 





SAGENDORPH'’ s PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS 24) xatscse” 








SIDE WALL FINISH) cosrcnée 


| Catalog, prices, and estimates, on application. 


| THE PENN IRON ROOPING & COR. CO. (Ltd.), 
| a3d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philada., Pa. 


‘Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 47 Rose Rose St., N. Y. 


Vee -{DR, SUNDAY -$CHO9 sev 


Se. Send for ill ym. woe 
A. HART 2 Co., 133 N. 34 St. hetia.. 


pv ecye Bel cous 
A tee, Gre & fala 





“h ordering g moods, or in » making dngniry con- 
cernin enables advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 


voursolf.” About half of your toil can be 
the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
of Sapolio. Thousands «f women in the United 
States thank ua every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. 


avoided 


Tta uso saves many weary hours of toil in honre- 
No. 82. 


n Ideas of 
Dress 


are ected in 


Ferris 


Waist 


For LADIES, 
MISSES 
_ CHILDREN. 
EXCEL ALL. OTHERS in 
QUALITY, SHAPE & WORKMANSHIP. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buokle at 
for hose supporters, Tape fastened buttons-——won't 
off. Cord edge button holes—won't wear out, All sizes; 


all shapes; full or slim bust; long or short waist, 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 












TaD IaD) | a 
LrAtAL AA AOAY 


The“ LINENE"” are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind, 
hey fit well, look well, and wear well, A box of ten 

collars or five pairs of cuffs fer twenty-five cents. 

A ample collar and pair of cuffs by mail for six 
cents. Name style and size. Address, 

REV BRSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 

77 Yrankilin 8t., New York. 24 Exchange Pl., Boston. 


~ O’NEILLS. 





hh Avenue, 20th to Bist Street, New York. 
5 rversand dealersig Dry Millinery, 
2to..Inthe United States. Send forsampiesand prices, 


What do you 
do on week-days ? 


This paper helps you toa 





proper observance of the Sab- 
bath day. Will you think | 
about whether it can help you | 


in the business of the week ? | 
Its reading-columns help you 
Its | 
advertising columns will help | 


to success in right living. 


you to success in right busi- | 
ness. 

Advertising in this paper is 
the modern way of impressing | 
a business on some of the best 


glad to discuss the question 


with you. Write to 


The Religious Press Association 
1200 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 














| for catalogs. 


| courses, as Well as in art and music. 


. , ' 
religious homes. We shall be 


The Sunday school Tiwes irtends to admit only advertisem 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


You believe in pure food, you buy the best flour, the 
best eggs, the best sugar, yet you have not tried the 
best baking powder unless you have used Cleveland’s. 


“ Pure and Sure.” 


Cleveland's 


But judge for yourself. Try-a can. 





Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. ,, 


a force in the world. 


A book on the nature and his- 

of friendship, and its place as 

473 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box. Price, $3. 

H H A biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. New and 

The Knightly Sold ier. revised edition. 323 8 tached}, illustrated. 
ife- 


. Pd (5% x 
Price, $1.50. This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine specimen of the sake student-soldier of the 
Union. « Just the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 


associations. 
An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 


The Blood Covenant. Scripture. This is not, strictly speaking, a theological 


treatise, but it presents primitive facts by which theological opinions must tested. A book of 390 


pages (548% inches). Price, $2. 
The importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 


Kadesh-barnea. of a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 


southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book has rare value and fascination for biblical students 
and for the unlearned Bible reader. It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the usual 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 478 pages (749 inches). Two maps 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 

A study. in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 


A Lie Never Justifiable. thesis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 


duty of veracity, and of the sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 
and of centuries of discussion. A book of 250 pages (4x7 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. Just 
published, Price, g:. ‘ 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Educational 


Syracuse University | 
Four Colleges---- 
Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, 





Edwin 8. Johnston, one of Philadelphia’s 


rn and Law special iste, has peed: aie eas mare sem 
Both sexes, elegant buildings/e moderate. cnrey than any Bree ‘ 
Bixty-five professors and insfPuctors. ot Refer to Fok 1) Wire  eceaege 


Nine hundred students. 
Tuition in the University is so low, and its inciden- 
tal bills so few, that the aggregute charges to students 
who pay full tuition are less than incidentals alone | 
in most institutions which offer free tuition. Send 


| STEAM ENGINEERING 
(Reslonarys Hertee end fect 


mes. 

Send for 54 pamphier to PRILADEL- 
PHIA INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., 
Phila@elphia, Pa.. EpwIn 8. JOHNSTON, Prin- 
cipal and Founder. Established 1884. 





i i i i i 





JAMES R. DAY, Chancellor, 
Syracuse, New York 


Electricit i? 
Drawing, Yh 


en, ete, 
, b: ish to st to 
au =~ ou Ww 
| he imternational Dee 
Schools, SUKANTON, 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 
In all respects one of the best preparatory schools in 
the East. Represented »y its gradnatesin Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Cornell, Troy Polyte hnic, Lehigh, 
Lafayette, and University of Pa. aad year: no 
extras, Send for illastraied circular, Oronts, near 
Phila., Pa. JOHN C. RICE, Ph.D., Principal. 
MISS M. J. BALDWIN'S 
Augusta Femalc Seminary, STAUNTON, VA. 

Term begins Sept. 4th, 1895. Located in Shepandoah 





A. 


Franx W. Hace, General Manager. 
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We gives systematic. 
course which prepares for 
practice, and also give 















bernie Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, nds 
BUSINESS LAW. and .* anemnande. Board, etc., with full English 
Oldest in existence ; over course, Write for Catalogue 
2,000 pupils. Handsome an 
Catalogue, with testi- | Hackettstown 
Gentels, cont en. | Hackettstown Institute “SoN‘Seree.” 
College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, | Music, Art, Elocution, Laboratory. Bestbuilding of 

No.37 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. its class. Location unsurpassed. Illus. Catalog free. 

—_—_—_— _ Rev. W. P, Ferevuson, B.D., Pres. 
Pittsburg, E. E. Pa. - 


. } New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
reneagtynne College Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. $20) a year. College 
eos? Or omen 


preparatory department. Courses in science, art, 
music, elocution, French, German, Greek, Latin, and 
One of the most beautiful and heathful locations in | jiterature. Commercial department, board. 
the U. S. Every advantage offered in the regular | Healthy location. Christian home. Send for catal 
Fall term begins | 
Miss R. J. De Vore, President. 





to the president, Rev. J. M. Durraxt, Tilton, N. H. 


} Media, 
Media Academy for Boys ,,.Moi nia 
| 2ist year, Classical, scientific, English, and commer- 
| cialcourses. Careful preparation for leading colleges. 
| Excellent table and all home comforts. Location un- 
| surpassed. Send for circular, Cuas.W.STvaRt, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
AY beet HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


The leading Canadian College for 


Sept. 18, 1895, 
YOUNG WOMEN 


AL St. Thomas, Ont. 


Music, ‘art, commercial, elocution, and literary 
courses. Low rates. 60 page announcement. 








Puente > ys dona _ Offers three collegiate courses. Music and 

k E i Se ina art. Lo ee snato. os a 
I a ry The fitty-ninth year opens mber !2, Boa: 
e rie m and tuition, $250. Mrs. 8. Map, President. 


For Women 


Pai e | SSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
nesvilie, cme ( Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, Steam heat and other 


Early application necessary for September, 1895. | siogern improvements. One hour from New York. 


Prepares for college, advanced courses in art and 
|The Folts Mission Institute 4 " | music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director, 2sth 
| ‘Thorough preparation for missionary and other Chris- 


* | year begins Sept. 18. Miss C. C. FuLiEr, Principal. 
tian work. Bible, Greek, Hebrew, comparative reli- ” . 


jons, sociology, music, art, etc. Both sexes. All de- 
Ceniiuations. Titus.catsiog free. Write for particulars. 


“Phe best place to study Engincering is 
the Western University of Pennsylvania 
in Pittseba: » = Write for to 








the Chancellor, W. J. Holland, 
Haverford College | cnonrmasn mr math cones iit 


Ports SHORTHAND COLLFOR. Williamsport, Pa 






1895 


July 13, 


Pears’ 


Pears’ is the only 


soap with neither fat 


nor alkali in it; it is 
the only soap that 
cleans the skin and 


We 


want the living skin; 


. 1a 
Keeps it alive. 


we may as well have 
it clean. 


Educational 


PEIRCE $CHOOL..... 


A represertative American 
Business School for yoth 
sexes. 

SECOND, THING AND FOURTH FLOORG 
or RECORD BUILDING . 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 
Founder and Principal. 
A Commercial School of high grade, which 


cqeniee a good Ho education with a system- 


sT VEAR<—«<< 
under the seme 
A complete all-around for. 
life, including the English hes, -w 
keeping, Shorthand, -Corresp ec, M 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finasice, Economics and Civics. 
Entrance examinations held daily throughout 
the year. Enrollment blanks on application. 
Day Sessions '95—’96 begin Monday, September 
2, 1895. Night Sessions, September 16, 1895. 
School literature including addresses of Ex- 


Speaker Reed and Max O’ Rell on last Graduation 
y, free. 


Graduates are Successfully 
>>> Assisted to Positions. 
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- PEDDIE INSTITUTE 


HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 
16 teachers. Fits for college, teaching, business. 
Courses in German, French, music, art. Both sexes. 
28th year opens Sept. il. Address 
Rev. Josrrn E. Perry, Ph.D., Principal. 


ONTARIO, Whitby. am ‘ination: 
Ontario Ladies’ College * inno” 


Education “ the best equipped college for women in 

‘amnada,.” The sanitary arrangements are pe '. 
Steam heating, electric lighting, ete. Apply for cal- 
endar to Rev neipal. 


. J.J. Hare, Ph.D., 
WHEATON SEMINARY 42, younsradies, 
Norton. 

The fall term of the 6ist year begins September 12, 
189%. Best of home influences, 1 xcellent sanitary 
arrangements, Fine library. laboratory, observatory, 
and cabinets, Send for illustrated prospectus to 

Miss A. E. STA N, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadeiphia 

For girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 
ing and day. l4th year. Academic, college pre- 
paratory,and musical depts. For itlustrated cat. and 

Fefs.,address Dr, & Mrs, James R. DANFORTH. 

MASSACHUSETTS, b voomszven: - 

sexes. ne 
Wesleyan Academy courses, Specialists 
in classics, art,and music. Enlarged endowment in- 
sures superior advantages at moderaie expense. 7th 


year, ns September 11, 1895. For catalog, a’l- 
dress ” hev. Wu. R. Newua tt, Principal. 

Ware. “Anadamy Prepares boys for 
Worcester Academy fnytoliere or 


scientific school. Buildings new with every modern 
im vement of schoolhouse, dormitories, dining- 
hah.g mnasium, and ipfirmary with trained nurre. 
Su ior playgrounds, year begins Sept. 4, 18%. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


"BAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 





courses. ayear. Sept. 10. Write for illustrated 
catalog. F. D. BLAKESLER, D.D., dmg 
East Greenwich, k.1 


ARLINGTON SEMIBARY for Younc I adies, West Ches- 
pee Ny ee aay ot year ns Sept. 16, 1985. 
buildings. Gymnasium. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy location. academic and 
collegiate course, including }.nguages, a 
ing. painting.ete. Terms, $180 per year, eataloc, 
jdre«s the princ'!pal, R. DARLINGTON. Ph.D. 











| 
For information address the President,Haverford,Pa. | —— ra rane 

American Teachers’ Bureau, 
| Seminary at Mt. Carrell, Ei). “Oreads” free. | Teachers Wanted St. Louis, Mo. 19th year. 


ents that a-e trustworthr. Should, however, an advertisement of 
the publishers will recund to subscribers aay money that they lose 


N . n and 
ES“icl Stammerers 2Pserts > 


a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted 
reby. 





